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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 





“ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
Mrs. Hemans. 


By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 





HATFIELD HOUSE.’ 


‘7 ATFIELD is en- 
titled to high 
rank among the 
Stately Hcmes of 
England, whe- 
ther we consider 
its architectural 
merits, its histo- 
rical associations, 
or the picturesque 
attractions by 
which it is sur- 
rounded. Seven 
centuries have 

since Hat- 


he. 


e 2 


ti, << 


and the crown, 
the mitre, and the 
. coronet have 
1? successively held 
> sway over its des- 
fai, tinies, Of its archi- 

»  tectural glories, little 
now remains of a 
date anterior to that 


noble house was 
built. A part, how- 
ever, of the previous palace 
of Hatfield still exists, in- 
teresting as the home of the 
Princess Elizabeth, during 
the reign of her sister, Queen 
Mary. Nor was her residence here, though 
compulsory, a state of imprisonment and op- 
pression, as some have said ; for it is proved, from 
various records, that she met with considerate 
treatment, and lived in a state befitting her 
lofty rank and queenly prospects, till, on the 
death of Mary, she proceeded hence to take 
possession of the throne of England. 

Hatfield House lies some twenty miles from 
London, in the county of Hertford, and is the 
seat of the most noble the uis of 
—the representative of the grand old line of the 
Cecils, The history of the mansion is one of 
considerable interest, dating, as its name Hetfelle 
indicates, from Saxon times, and undergoin 
many changes under its and noble cad 
— mee It belonged to the oy 

ings until, in the reign of Edgar, it was 
that monarch to the meneseuny a St. Tifclareds 
at Ely, which was founded in 673, destroyed in 











eld became a 
place of note; | 





of James L., in whose | 
reign the present 
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7 dr c al residence, until the reign of H 
bishopric, in 1108, in the reign of Henry I. Thus , when it was made over o the ene 
Hatfield being attached to the new bishopric, 
and the manor becoming one of the many | Third, was born at the ce,” and 
residences of the prelates, acquired, it is said, | times before it finally hecame vested in ¢ 
its appellation of “ Bishop’s Hatfield.” Hat- | crown, it was used and fi by Ity. 
field continued to be one of the palaces of the | During the latter part of the reign of Henry 
Bishops of Ely, and was occasionally used as | VIII. the young prince Edward, afterwards 
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870, and refounded in 970, and erected into a | a -_ 
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THE FRONT VIEW. 


Edward VI., resided at this place, and is vari- | frequently resided. Indeed, the greater part of 
ously stated to have been here and at Hertford the troublous reign of Mary, the Princess passed 
when the news of the death of his father was | at Hatfield, “with few privations and no personal 
conveyed to him, and when, consequently, his hardships to endvre,” but with much mental 
accession to the crown took place. In the fourth torture; for it must not be forgotten that she had 
year of his reign the youthful monarch con- been removed from Ashridge to London and im- 
veyed Hatfield to his sister, the Princess Eliza- | prisoned in the Tower, for her supposed participa- 
beth, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, and here she tion in Wyatt's rebellion, and was then, under 





THE EAST VIEW. 


surveillance, itted to retire to Hatfield. | our eyes”). Words which she ed asa 
It was at Hatheld that Elizabeth, it is said, while | motto for gold coinage, while on silver 
seated’ under an oak tree, received the welcome issue she chose the somewhat similar one 
intelligence of the death of her sister, “the bloody | Posud Deum adjutorem meum (“1 have 
Queen” Mary, and on hearing the news she fell | chosen God for my helper”), Thus Hatfield 

her knees, exclaiming in Latin, 4 Domino became identified the of the realm 

m est istud, et est mirabile oculis nostris, | as well as with many of its 
(* It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in | following this event 
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upon at Hatfield by several noblemen of the 
late queen's Council, whom she received very 
kindly, “ but presently showed her decided pre- 
ference for Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord 
Burleigh)—the astute, the most politic Cecil— 
whom she instantly appointed principal Secre- 
tary of State.” On the 23rd of November the 
queen removed from Hatfield with an escort of 
more than a thousand persons, and made her 
progress by slow degrees to Somerset House. 

In 1587 Eliza had, it is recorded, been 





visited at Hatfield by Mary, whom she received | 
with much state, and with great festivity, play- 
ing herself upon the virginals, to accompan 

a child who sang. It was at Hatfield, too, it 

is said, that Elizabeth received the proposals 
of marriage from the King of Sweden for his 
son Eric, which she turned to such profitable 


account with her sister by declaring that she | 
would never listen to any overtures of this nature | 
which had not previously received her Majesty’s 


sanction. 

It does not appear that after her accession to 
the throne Queen Elizabeth ever resided at Hat- 
field; although she had previously been much 
attached to the place, po 


in a liberal manner. 
Thomas Pope 


At one of these, Sir 


where the pageauntes were marvelously furnished ’ 
with “ banket of sweete dishes,” ‘a suttletie in 
thirty spyce,” and wonderful garnishings, but for 
which “ folliries,”” Sir Thomas got “ snubbed” 
by his queen, who ordered these mummeries to 
cease. 

James I., in the third year of his reign, ex- 
changed Hatfield for the house, manor, and 
park of Theobalds, with his minister, Sir Robert 
Cecil, afterwards created Earl of Salisbury, whose | 
descendant, the Marquis of Salisbury, is the | 
present owner, the estates passing in regular | 
succession from that time to the present day, and 
continuing to be the principal residence of that 
noble family, about whom we now give some | 
details. 

The family of Cecil is one of considerable 
pore wo and many of its members have distin- 

ished themselves both in statesmanship, in the 

eld, and in the arena of literature. The great- 
ness of the family was laid by Sir William 
Cecil, the friend and adviser of Queen Elizabeth 
before her accession to the throne, and her first 
chief Secretary of State. “This distinguished 
statesman,” says Sir Robert Naunton, “ was the 


had kept up Christ- | 
mas revels and Shrovetide and other festivities | 


, her guardian, made “for the | 
Ladie Elizabeth, alle at his own costes, a greate | 
and rich maskinge, in the great hall at Hatfielde, | 





son of a younger brother of the Cecills of Hert- 
fordshire, a family of my own knowledge, though 
now private, yet of no mean antiquity, who, 
being exposed and sent to the city, as poor gen- 
tlemen used to do their sons, became to be a 
rich man on London Bridge, and purchased 
(estates) in Lincolnshire where this man was | 
born.” First he became Secretary to the Pro- | 
tector Somerset, and afterwards, on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, he was appointed Secretary of | 
State. In 1561 he was made President of the 
Court of Wards. His great talent and assiduity 
won for him much regard at court, where he was 
treated with great favour. In 1571 he was | 
created Lord Burleigh, and continued to main- 
tain his distinguished position in the state till | 
his death, He resided chiefly at Theo- | 
balds, where he often had the honour of enter- | 
taining his sovereign, who was “‘sene in as | 
great royalty, and served as bountifully and | 
magnificently, as at anie other tyme or place, all | 
at his ip’s chardg,” &c. The events in 
the life of this statesman are so closely asso- 
ciated with the history of England itself in the 
stirring times in which he lived, that they are too 
well-known to need more than a passing notice. 
After being mixed up in every affair of state from 
some time before the accession of Elizabeth, 
waving tohen past in all the proceedings connected 
with the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, and 
with his own hand drawn up her death-warrant, 
and after having for forty years mainly directed 
the councils of the ‘* Virgin Queen,” Sir William 
yen Stake oe died -_ the 4th of 

ugust, » in ~eight of his 
age, to the great grief of Elicabeth, Sho is said 
to have wept bitter tears at his death. 





The eldest son of Lord Treasurer Burleigh 
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succeeded him in his title, which has since been _ peerage. 

the Earldom and Marquisate of | Cranborne, and, in the 
ngest son, Sir Robert | made Earl of Sali 

of his father’s talent and of sole 


augmented 
Exeter; while his 
Cecil, inherited muc 
wisdom, “‘with a more subtle policy 
superior capacity for state intrigue.” For 
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and a death of the Earl of 
certain Lord Treasurer. 
secret serviccs to James, during the life of trating,” he discharged his duties with 
Elizabeth, he was raised by the king to the ability, and while attending to the int 
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In 1604 he was created Viscount 


year following, he 

After filling the oles 
Secretary of State, he suc ed, on the 
Dorset, to the high post of 
** Shrewd, subtle, and 


great 
erests of 
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THE GARDEN. , 


very ample extent. After taking a 
part in the affairs of state during Elizabeth's 
reign, he was the one who, on her death-bed, 
succeeded in inducing her to name her succes- 
sor. 


| his country forgot not his own, having, “by | lord-admiral, and begged 
| various methods,” increased his inheritance to a | name her successor, when ; 
minent | “I told you my seat had been the seat of kings; 


Cecil, who was then her Secretary, ap- | succeed her, 


the dying Queen to 
she started and said, 


I will have no rascal to succeed me!” when 
Cecil boldly asked her what she meant by “no 
rascal?” to jwhich she replied, a king should 
and who could that be but her 


proached her bed with the lord-keeper and the | cousin of Scotland? and she begged to be no 


THE OLD PALACE. , 


more troubled. Nevertheless, some, hours later 
Cecil again “ besought her, if she would have 
the King of Scots to succeed her, she would 
show a unto them, whereat, suddenly heav- 
ing herself up in her bed, she held both her 
hands joined t over her head in manner 
of a crown. she sank down, fell into 


a dose, and at three o'clock in the morning | 





h 
died in a stupor.” Five hours after her death, 
Cecil aden ames of Scotland, King of 
En France, and Ireland, 
rm ae the faith, &c., and thus at as 
secured the country against conflicting — 
to the crown. Soon afterwards he recet 1 
new monarch at Theobalds, who a few 7, 
rewarded him by important offices # 
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creating him Baron Cecil and afterwards Vis- 
count Cranborne, and Earl of Salisbury. From 
the moment of James's accession, through all the 
troublous times of the gunpowder plot, and all 
the matters relating to Lady Ara Stuart, to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and others, down to 1612, 
Cecil’s was one of the most prominent names in 
the kingdom. In that year ‘he died, worn out 
and wretched, at Marlborough, on his way back 
to court.” In his last moments he said, “‘ Ease 
and pleasure quake to hear of death; but my 
life, full of cares and miseries, desireth to be dis- 
solved.” It was this nobleman who exchanged 
his mansion of Theobalds, with the king, for 
Hatfield. On his death, his title and estates 
descended to his only son, William Cecil, who 
became second Earl of Salisbury; and, d in 
1668, was succeeded by James Cecil, as jird 
Earl of Salisbury. The fourth Earl of Salisbury, 
also named James, died in 1694, and his great 
grandson, James Cecil the seventh Earl, was 


created Marquis of Salisbury by George IIL., in | 
1789. This nobleman had succeeded his father | 


in 1780. He married the lady Mary Amelia 
Hill, second daughter of the Marquis of Down- 
shire, by whom he had issue, a son who suc- 
ceeded him, and two daughters. He died in 1823, 
and was succeeded, as second Marquis of Salis- 
bury, by his only son, James Brownlow Williams 
Cecil, Viscount Cranborne, who was born in 
1791. His lordship married, first, in 1821, 
Frances Mary Gascoigne, daughter and heiress 
of Bamber Gascoigne, Esq., and assumed the 
surname of Gascoigne-Cecil. By this marriage 
he had issue three sons, James Emilius William 
Evelyn Gascoigne-Cecil (who died during the 
lifetime of his father) Robert Arthur Talbot 
Gascoigne - Cecil, the present Marquis, and 
Eustace Brownlow, William Gascoigne-Cecil, 
M.P.; and two daughters, the Lady Mildred 
Arabella Charlotte Henrietta, married to A. J. B. 
Beresford-Hope, M.P., and the Lady Blanche 
Mary Harriet, married to the late J. M. Balfour, 
Esq. The marquis married secondly, in 1847, 
the Lady Mary Catherine Sackville - West, 
daughter of Earl Delawarr, by whom he had 
issue three sons and two daughters, Lords Sack- 
ville Arthur, Arthur, and Lionel; and Ladies 
Mary Isabella, and Margaret Elizabeth. His 
lordship died in 1868, and his widow, the 


Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury. After bei ee eee 
suffered to fall into decay, it was restored of the entire building. The house is built in 
beautified by the sixth about the middle of the form of a half H, comprising a centre and 
the last century.* In 1835, a great part of the two wings, the hollow Seat boing turned 
west wing was destroyed ‘by fie (in which the towards the south. The centre is a magnificent 
Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury perished), oe Palladian style, and, although of 
little being left of that part of the house besides mixed architecture, presents, in its totality, a 
the outer walls. On this disaster occurring, design of great richness and beauty. 
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THE MALL. 


The basement-story contains an arcade with | vanes: the space between, comprising three 
—- arches, divided externally by pilasters, stories, is relieved by a fine oriel window of two 
whereof the upper parts are fluted, and the | stories, The centre tower, over the grand 
lower parts enriched with Elizabethan ara- | entrance, is also 7o feet high; it has three 
besques. The lower pilasters are Doric, the | stories with coupled columns at the corners, the 
upper Ionic. The wings are massive, and | whole having an a ble pyramidal effect. 
comparatively plain, supported at each corner | The third story of tower contains a clock, 
by square turrets, 70 feet high to the gilded | and also the armorial bearings of the founder, 





Marchioness of Salisbury, was re-married, in 
1870, to the present Earl of Derby. He was | 
succeeded by bis son, the present peer. 

Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne-Cecil, third | 
Marquis and sixth Earl of Salisbury, Viscount | 
Cranborne, and Baron Cecil, Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, was born in 1830, 
was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford (B.A., 1850, M.A. and Fellow of All | 
Soul’s College, 1853), and in 1853 was re- | 
turned to parliament as M.P. for Stamford, for 
which place he sat until, in 1868, he suc 
ceeded to the title. In 1866-7 he held the | 
office of Secretary of State for India, and still | 
holds many important local appointments. In | 
1857 his lordship married Georgina, daughter 
of Sir Edward Hall Alderson, Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, by whom he has issue 
living four sons, viz., James Edward Hubert, 
Viscount Cranborne, born 1861, Rupert Wil- 
liam Earnest,’ born 1863, Algernon Edward | 
Robert, born 1864, and another born 1869; | 
and two daughters, Beatrix, born in 1858, and 
Gwendolen, born in 1860. His lordship is | 
patron of eight livings in Hertfordshire, Dorset- 
shire, and Essex. The arms of the Marquis of 
Salisbury are quarterly, first and fourth Ceci, | 
viz., barry of ten, argent and azure, over all six 
escutcheons, three two and one, sable, each | 
charged with a lion rampant, argent, a crescent, 
gules, for difference; second and third Gas- 
COIGNE, viz., argent, ona pale, sable, a conger’s 
head, erased and erect, or, charged with an | 
ermine spot. Crests, first, on a wreath six 
arrows in saltire, or, barbed and feathered, 
argent, banded, gules, buckled and garnished, | 
or, surmounted by a morion or steel cap, proper 
(Cecil); second, on a wreath a conger’s head 
erased and erect, or, charged with an ermine 
spot (Gascoigne). Supporters two lions, er- 
mine. 

Hatfield House is of vast extent; it is of 
brick, with stone dressings. It was built 
between the years 1605 and 1611 by Robert 














THE GALLERY. 


ith the date 1611, in which year the present | front is 300 feet, the centre being 140 feet, and 
Seune ons Gale ed. The length of the southern each wing 80 feet wide, with a projection from 
the centre of 100 feet. 
: epeye a The nevthen fret ib plala~t stare i. 
® i the stables; its ‘ ; nearly allied ndeur, bein 

arches: 08 ned by orbels, is intact, and daguanty chuacterlatie ; the cone comenenent with its 
beautiful. Immediately underneath one of the windows ’ het sae 

is a with the inscription, “ The last chasger of entrance-doorway . and noble clock-tower 
Arthur Duke of Wellington (descended from his Water- above, being the only elaboration it contains, 
loo charger, Copenhagen) was presented by the second | The south front contains the l 
duke to Mary, Marchic of Salisbury, une 18, 1852, entrance, and, from its symmetry pa ss 





and was buried near this spot, Feb. 24, 1861. 
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character, is, architecturally at least, the princi- 
pal one. , The east: front , however, certain 
advantages, which go far towards making it the 
most interesting; as it» certainly is’the" most | 
picturesque. e view \ int direction, | 
whether from the: house or of it, is by far the 
most pleasing, as the founder well: knew when 
he caused .the principal; apartments to be 
placed on this side. The scene from these 
rooms” is of remarkable interest and variety ; 
first there is a noble terrace-walk, with enriched 
parapet, over which the eye wanders at will 
among the clustering flowers of the Elizabethan 
garden, and from thence to the maze, beyond 
which is the park, with its fine sheet of water 
surrounded by noble old trees. 

Entering the mansion the visitor is admitted 
into a ious *HALt which leads to the 
GALLERY, in which are preserved many interest- 
ing relics of former days. Among these are the 
saddle-cloth on which “‘ good Queen Bess” sat 
on, her white charger, at ‘lilbury fort, and 
another saddle-cloth used by the frst Earl of 
Salisbury, the celebrated Sir Robert Cecil; a 
large” tion of arms, many of which were 
taken from the ‘invincible Armada” of the 
Spaniards ; and a number of models and other 
interesting~ objects. It contains also several 
effigies of men in armour, one of which is given 
in our initial letter. 

The GRAND. STAIRCASE is one of the most 
magnificent parts of this palatial residence. It 
occupies, in plan, a space of 35 by 21 feet, and 
comprises flights with” five landings. ‘ The 
balusters are massive, and carved inthe Italian 
form aboye the handrail are represented genii, 
armotial lions,”.&c., “and here’ is a hatch-gate, 

ho keep the favourite dogs from ascend- | 








one of the finest examples of a period that was 
most’ prolific in’ such designs: ‘The walls are 
panelled with oak, ‘and are profusely carved. 
THE’ Lrsrary; of equal “dimensions” with 
King James's’ Room, is énriched ‘ovet the 
chimneypiece with a fine mbdsaic portrait of the 
first of Salisbury—1608.' The collection of 
books and ‘MSS. is' of extreme: interest’ and 
value. Here, among other treasures, are e - 
served “ the forty-two articles of Edward VI., 
with his autograph ;”. Cardinal Wolsey’s in- 
structions to the ambassador sent to the pope 
by Henry VIIL., with Visions auton h ; and 
a pedigree of Queen Elizabeth, emb: y 
tracing her ancestry to Adam. The state papers 
if the'collection extend through the successive 
administrations of Lord Burleigh and his son, 
the first Earl of Salisbury, and include docu- 
ments which came into Lord Burleigh’s hands 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION 
OF ROBERT RAWLINSON, C.B., BOLTONS.: 
WEST BROMPTON. “4 


_ 


THE HIGHLAND KEEPER'S DAUGHTER: 4 


7 


R. Ansdell, R.A., Painter. C. Cousen, Engraver,” 


THE observer need not of necessity be a 
sportsman to feel. interest in this dence 


_ or the work would have comparativ 


attraction, except as an e 
In England 
‘few households, from the 


inting. 


lowest, amo 





through his connection with the court. | Here 
are no fewer than 13,000 letters, from the rei 
of Henry VIII. to that of James I. Among 

earlier MSS. are copies of William of Malmes- 


most déserv: 


return. to Bucking 


espec 


tory ; a splendid MS.; with miniature of Henry , and. has one very favourite little 


VIL. ; another, with the autograph D 
a treatise on Councils, F Aschblehop Cranmer ; 
the original depositions touching the divorce of | 
Anne of Cleves; the proclamation of Edward 
VI. on ascending the throne; the original 
council-book of Queen Mary I. ; historical MSS. 
by Lord Burleigh; the Duke.of Norfolk’s book 
of copies of his letters on the affairs of Mary | 
Queen of Scots; accounts of the Earl of - Nor- 

thumberland’s Conspiracies, and the actual draft, 
in the handwriting of Sir Robert Cecil, of the 
proclamation declaring James of Scotland King 
of England, as well as 


of Henry VI.; | 


A 


| of royalty, to 


had of 


cially, ther ee 


highest to the 
whom the dog is not, and 
st deservedly so, a familiar friend. C: R: 
, Leslie, in his “ Autobiographical Recollec. 

“we ; 
e | tions,” says, referring to the Queen on her 
d Palace after -her 
bury’s and Roger de Hoveden’s English His- | coronation :—“ She is very fond of 
who is always on the look out for her re- 
turn when she has been from home. She 
Course been separated from him on 
, that day longer than usual, and when the 
| state coach drove up to the st 
| palace, she heard him barking with joy in 
the hall, and exclaimed, ‘ There’s Dash !’” 
and hastened, after laying aside the emblems 

go and fondle the dog.* 

Mr. Ansdell’s charming picture repre- 
' , sents a scene in the Western Highlands, 
e papers relating to the | not far from Oban : a portion of the range’ 


. but he must be-a:lover of the animal’ ’ 


little 


dogs, 


of the 





bly to 
the drawing-rooms. The upper division | gunpowder plot, and to the Raleigh conspiracy, | of mountains seen in the distance is situated. 


Ie 
the ceiling is Senriched « by 
pendant in the Florentine style,” relieved . by .| 
1 and silver and colour. On the walls are 
ing «series of family portraits of the Cecils by 
Lely; Kneller, nme oI Zucchero, Reynolds, 
bad others, At the foot of the staircase is the 
DiminG-RooM, panelled thjoughdut with oak, 
etid having aifentiched céefling.. Over the door 
if a bust of Lord’ Burleigh. Near this 
afe the’ breakfast, summer, d-awing, and other 
rdomé,rall of which aré fitted and furnished in a 
style of sumptuous magnificence, and contain a 
number of very valuable pation. Among 
pictures contained, in this noble mansion 

t no fewer than five original its of Queen 

lizabeth, including the celebrated large one b 
Zucchero; and many portraits, &c., which 
were the private ‘property of that sovereign. 

GReAT HALL, or MARBLE HALL, is 50 
feet y 30, feet, and is extremely lofty. . It is lit 
by an window at the upper or dais end, and 
by .bay windows; and is panelled with 
oak and ae with fine old tapestry. A carved 
screen, with an open gallery, decorated with 
armérial “bearings, badges, &c., is at. the east 
end, and the ceiling, which is coved and divided 
into ' compartments, is decorated with héads of 
the Caesars. Here are deposited two banners | 

nted to the late marquis by the Duke of | 

eUington—part of the spoil” of Paris in 

1814: here are also two other banners taken | 
in the Crimea. 

The staircase leads, almost direct, to Kino 
rg ot Room, or the Great CHAMBER, one 
of t noblest apartments .of the house, the 
extr¢me magnificence of which it is not easy to 
describe ; in truth, it is too rich, and the eye 
pip Faw gee to the grand oriel windows 
for relief. The ceiling is of exquisite design, 
and was till age & plain white, ‘now it is all 
cold a colours. The chimneypiece is massive, 4 
of white marble ; and a central niche over the 
fire contains a life-size statue of James I: in dark 
stone. The fire-dogs are of silver ; the furniture 
and the six chandeliers are gilt ; the curtains are 
Of white satin’; the chair and ‘sofa coverings are 
cmpon yelyet; and the carpet, “patent Ax- 
minster,” is of Elizabet design, worked in 
which. is very 


» 








large, contains some 
aeetent pictures, including Reyoolds po 
ts of George III. and Queen Charlotte. 
Tue GALLERY extends the whole length of 
the south front ; it is about 60 feet long and 20 
feet wide. The ceiling is of remarkable beauty, 


por- | walk—a series of pathways bordered by the 


Queen Elizabeth, and the famous Cecil —— 
“the oak cradle of Queen Elizabeth, the pair | 
of silk’ stockings presented to her by Sir Titomas 
Gresham, and the purse of James 1.” . 

THe CHAPEL is a kably fine and inte- 
resting room, with a richly-painted window, and 
a gallery decofated with paintings of scriptural | 
subjects. ne erste 
' The Park and grounds’ are full of fine trees, | 
which front many ints offer beautiful pie- | 
tures, more . pow Hh ware when seen in.com- 
bination with the house or garden - terraces, | 
Among the d old trees in the park are the | 
“Lion Oak,”. nearly 60 feet in girth, and a | 
thousand years old; and “Queen Elizabeth's | 
Oak,” under which she is said to have ‘been 
sitting when she received the news of her acces- 
sion to the throne. - The Gardens and Vineyard 


the head of Loch Etive. 


tif 
i 
the. middle distance, are cottages of the 


-a very-beautiful | &c.- Here are also many atitograph- letters of | north of the island of Mull; the 
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keepers : thé time of year is autumn; and the 
sportsmen have evidently just arrived, 
eir. hounds, from Oban 


s' 
hungril 
haired 


and e 


scribed ii Song.” She carries, in a 
earthenware dish, the smoking v 
r meal: but is compelled to bear 


thei 


by .way, of the. 4q 
lake. .The dogs are leashed .together, twor 
iels and two setters;an 


d are following |} 


ntly’ a “braw, faire 


dish aloft, lest the ager animals 
premature raid on its contents. 


and action show 
and long silken 


breedi 
ong vee a 


are remarkably beautiful and interesting. The | the setters ; and thé short smooth 


latter,’ which is entered through an ayenue | 
of yew trees forming a picturesque wall on either 


the pointers 
are rendered 


side, and cut so as to give the appearance of |. no means an unconcerned s ) 
walls and towers, with’ loopholes and battle- | scene “is the’ collie-dog, which, from his” 


d, sniffs the savoury 


ments, is immortalised by Pepys. 

The Privy Garden, on the west side of the | 
mansion, is enclosed within ‘a high and closely- | 
cut hedge, with a close walk or avenue all around 
it. . In each of the four angles stood a mulberry 
tree, said to have been planted by King James | 
I., and in the centre is a pond surrounded by | 
rockwork. 

The three i of splendid entrance-gates, of 
French metal work»and of the most elaborate 
and artistic character, were. put up by the late 
Marquis of Salisbury in 1846, when Hatfield | 
House was honoured the presence of her | 
Majesty and the Prince Consort. 

The town of Hatfield presents few objects of 
antiquity ; it stands on the side of a hill, on the 
height of which are the gates of the mansicn. 
Close at hand is the parish’ church, a structure 
with little pretence to architectural beauty.’ 

We may not ‘omit to ‘mention that at the 
termination of the grounds runs the clear and 
beautiful river-Lee—here of ,considerable depth. 
There is na bridge to.cross to the other .side, 
where are the kitchen gardens of the house, but 
a ferry-boat is always at hand. 

On’a stéep above the river is the yew-tree 


venerable trees, dwarfed generally, but 
ducing a most agreeable effect. 2 ao 

In all bre pang therefore, Hatfield House is 
largely gifted by Nature as well as Art. 
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streams, is formed originally by a collection | marked differen scenery between 
THE ADVANTAGE OF PHYSICAL of springs at the foot of the Comsnold hills, | these points, eee knows who is 
GEOGRAPHY in the county of Gloucester. These springs, | familiar with the counties of Gloucester and 
TO THE exntained of any senaon, conslet of the rain 


STUDENT AND CRITIC OF ART. 


‘BY PROF. D. T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., ETC. 


1.—RIVER-VALLEYS. 


ALTHOUGH on various occasions it has been 
pointed out, both by the writer of this article 
and by other authors, that a knowledge of 
the principles of certain departments of 
science, and of certain important details 
determined by science, cannot fail to be of 
great value to the artist, there is still so 
much indifference to this matter that it may 
well bear reconsideration. For this reason 
a renewed attempt to point out a few 
illustrations some of the relations 

Science and Art, will, perhaps, be welcome 
to the reader of the Art-Fournal, and may 
be suggestive of an por wom mode of treat- 
ment, both with regard to works of Art, and 
the judgment that should be formed of 
them. 

In the present article it is intended to 
consider the natural history of river-valleys ; 
chiefly with the my © of showing that the 
form and physical features of valleys and 
their characteristics, which render them 
interesting and picturesque, or the reverse, 
have intimate reference to their origin, to 
their relation to climate, to distant moun- 
tain-chains, to the rocks of which they are 
formed, and often to some very different 
state of things, the discussion of which 
carries us far back into.the ancient history 
of the world. In other words, that causes, 
whose consideration involves a knowledge 
of physical geography and geology, having 
been concerned in the formation of valleys, 
some knowledge of what has operated to 
bring out the present conformation of a 
country, will help the artist to delineate it, 
and the Art-critic to judge of the delineation. 

Every channel that conveys the collected 
waters from a certain district of high ground 
through plains to the sea, or to some 
natural depression of the earth’s surface, is 
in the sense here intended ariver-valley ; and 
every group of water-channels that ultimately 
combine to form one river, may be said to 
form part of such river-valley. Technically, 
the whole country from the mountains to 
the sea, that supplies the river with water 
by carrying over its surface the rain which 
has fallen there, or any part of it, is the 
drainage-area of the river, and forms a part 
of the river-valley. We will endeavour, by 
a few examples drawn from familiar and 
home localities, to show what are the 
essential points of structure and surface that 
tend to give a special character, not only to 
river-valleys on a large and complete scale, 
but to each separate part of a great river- 
valley, when the country traversed by it is 
extensive, and has varied physical features. 

_ Let us first take the case of a well-known 
river in our own country, and follow its 
course from its sources, small and obscure, 
but numerous, situated among hills in a 
distant county; tracing it in its various 
forms of brook, rill, rivulet, and river, 
watching the differences that occur when it 
receives tributaries, or rather when two 
parts of the general stream first occupy the 
same channel, and following it at 
into the sea, where it is lost in the vast 
expanse of water that seems unaffected 
by so paltry an addition to its volume. 

_ The Thames, the father of the English 
rivers, whose course is more remarkable 
for gentle beauties than for the bolder and 
harsher features that are met with in other 





that has fallen some time previously on the 
sides and summit of the range, on rocks that 
are much cracked, and that allow water to 
pass readily into them. The water thus enter- 
ing is, however, checked on its way down- 

by coming in contact with bandsof clay 
and other rock which it cannot pass through. 
It then makes its way through the strata to 
the surface, which it reaches in some nook 
where its constant passage has worn a small, 
but convenient, channel. 

It would not be easy to reckon the 
number of small channels commencing 
with the springs thus coming out on the 
eastern side of the Cotswold hills, that 
contribute to form the'young Thames. The 
water oozes silently hens the rock at all 
times, es little at different times of 
the year. It reviously trickled through 
a complicated labyrinth of narrow crevices 
of the limestone rock, and through many 
tortuous channels between the ds of 
limestone, which are open in some places, 
and almost closed in others. The hills 
above are often dry and bare during the 
summer, but yet the interior of these hills 
is slowly giving out the accumulation 
of water Stained during the previous 
autumn, winter, and spring. A belt of 
vegetation marks the line which the 
springs issue, and separates the brown 
from the green in a very visible manner. 

Owing to the nature of the rocks and their 
position, and to the form of the surface, 
there are no deep gorges cut, through which 
the river rushes ; no waterfalls or rapids are 
caused by natural obstructions to its passage,. 
against which it might expend the force of 
its current ; and there is no considerable or 
abrupt descent to produce a strong and 
rapid stream. The rainfall of the country 
being spread over the year, there is ae a 
drought long enough to dry up these rill 
nor is the rain often heavy enough to fill al 
the crevices, and produce by a torrent a wet 
season. The flow is indeed not equable, 
but it is incessant, and the difference at 
different seasons is not enormous. Through 
wide, park-like fields, between gentle 
among trees and shrubs, the various 
tributaries quietly make their way and | 
combine their waters. At intervals they | 
pass villages and towns, and a part of the 
water is directed into canals, or employed 
for town and agricultural use; but little 
change is thus made, and the stream always 





retains its interesting character. — 
Geologically the Thames, in its upper 
course, traverses only the rocks of 
middle and newer parts of the seco 
iod—the former, the various divisions of | 
the oolite, consisting partly of sands, partly | 
of clay, partly of various limestones ; while 
the latter, the representatives of the newer 
secondary, include the sands called green- 
sand (often red enough in actual colour), 
and the great body of the chalk. In its | 
lower course the river passes through the | 
great mass of lower tertiaries, some- | 
times the “London clay series,” because it | 
includesagreat thickness of theclayon which | 
London is built. Crossing the limestones, | 
nearly at right angles, it is curious to trace | 
the course of the Churn, one of the chief tri- 
butaries of the Upper Thames, as it changes 
its direction on entering the clay-beds 
immediately overlying them. The stream 
almost doubles back wu itself, running 
from Cirencester. to , in a direction 





considerably to the north of east, after 
having come, from near Cheltenham, to 
Cirencester nearly due south. There is a | 


| schists and other rocks near the 


| hill-sides into the v: 


water has brough 


clay, not far from Windsor. It is not 
necessary to remind the reader of the 
scenery of these of E It must 
be familiar to because who have 


tion is a part of the valley of the Thames, 
and the trees would not be where they are 
if the valley had taken another direction or 


Besides its principal stream, the Thames 
carries the waters of many tributaries 

to the sea. These also run through various 
rocks—one through the chalk, losing itself 
within the rock and burrowing through the 


river, have cut their own way 
rocks; they have, in the course time, 
with the assistance of rain and frost, 

duced those modifications of the su 

on 
i work appears small in proportion to 
what is seen elsewhere, part of this is due 
to the general reduction of the whole 
surface, part to the ical position, 
part to the moderate climate, part to the 
smallness of the scale of all work in islands, 
and the comparative want of effect in 
results when compared with work done on 


uce rivers of corresponding magnitude. 
oe aban onda eee 
contrast. The Severn, in our own country 
affords one which is equally striking and 
instructive. Geologically, the Severn is a 
river through old rocks greatly altered, the 
Thames rocks i 


through comparati mo- 
the | dern. eee Oe Se adie 


originate in surface-streams, the immediate 
result of rain falling in high, and often 
mountain, country, scarcely cultivated or 
wooded, and 


to penetrate into the interior. Unlike the 
to a great extent, of absorbent rock, the 
sources 


the Severn are mostly non-ab: 
the is y considerable. 
multitude of small streams and 

moet of thom Cy domes 
the , all in time 
ody ewes og ang 
a 
way at last to the main stream. 


torrent helps to carry down sand and stones 
sord ench aide ektuar to dospen tes bed ; 
erosion, or render it 
depositing in sheltered 
current is checked, the stones that 
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the strata are tilted and soon crossed at 
right angles to their extension, there is no 
great distance that can be traversed by a | 
river without change in the rock. Thus, the | 
main stream of ‘the Severn, even before it | 
reaches Shrewsbury, has left the hard | 
slates and entered the soft new red sand- 
stones, where the slope being diminished, 
the speed of the current is checked. The 
Teme and the Wye, however, two of the 
principal streams that feed the Severn, 
after a similar course through slates, cross 
only the much harder and more compact 
sandstones and other rocks called by geolo- 
ists “old red sandstone.” These, therefore, 
oO not in an —— to be subject to 
floods, and he p greatly to retain this 
characteristic for the river to which they are 
tributary, even considerably below the part 
where they enter. On the other hand, the 
Gloucestershire Avon, which is a feeder that 
has received its waters from soft rocks, and 
which traverses somewhat flat ground, is a 
comparatively sluggish stream, coming in 
between the two to which allusion has been 
made, and simply adding a little tothe volume 
of the river, without in any way affecting the 
general result. 

The Severn contrasts with the Thames 
as a river in almost every point in which 
rivers can differ, and the scenery contrasts 
accordingly. Whether we visit the wild 
Welch valleys at the foot of Plinlimmon, 
or follow the dancing and sparkling trout- 
streams of which there are so many in the 
upper part of all the tributaries ; or whether 
we study the rushing torrent of the Severn 
after a freshet—an event periodical and very 
frequent ; or, even if we only look at its 
ordinary flow, exhibiting a kind of subdued 
vigour, as it hurries through a deep narrow 
channel or expands into a broad sheet of 
water, there is nowhere the smallest resem- 
blance to any part of the Thames scenery. 
The expression of force and ssength, 
originating in the hills and mountain-sides 
is retai throughout in the Severn, while 
the gentleness and calmness of the Thames 
from the commencement, are never lost. 

There is much interest in this comparison 
between the two principal rivers of England, 
inasmuch as geologically they traverse from 
the commencement and throughout, rocks 
altogether distinct in age and composition. 
The Thames rises through middle and 
newer secondary and tertiary rocks ; while 
the Severn hardly reaches any point in 
which the rocks are of newer age than the 
lowest secondary, and for a very great 
distance is confined to palzozoic rocks of 
an old and altered type. 

The termination of the courses of the two 
streams offers contrasts no less remarkable 
than is observed in the river-valleys in the 
upper part. A little below Gloucester there 
is a point where, owing to the existence of a 
line of hard — brought to the surface in 
a direction y north and south, the 
channel is narrowed, and almost reduced to 
a gorge, below which it expands into a wide 
open basin, which again is closed by a 
similar gorge near Aust cliff, immediately 
above junction of the Wye. These 
gorges are entirely due to causes that are 
explained by reference to the geology of the 

culate ‘on estuary of a Severn is 
rres| ing to i 
food. r ponding e river as a 

n the lower valley of the Thames the 
emp pee yey Bae: the same 
mass clay t been passed 
Teeth, sendy for a very long distance. 
There © gorge, no interruption to the 
Oe ae ermny of the dip of the rock, 

river flows gently to the sea, only 


| 





the accumulations brought 


up by the mene oh ts, ee tide. i nan 
icturesque any marked variety 
of vil or condition to produce a change of 
scenery, and of any rock to cause a diver- 
gence of the stream, has resulted in the 
monotony of the scenery in the one case, 
while the presence of such causes has 

duced unusual picturesqueness in the x 

But the river- of the Severn and 
the Thames are not only that are 
illustrated in English rivers. any of the 
upper valleys of the principal tributaries of 
the Humber (a stream which combines the 
Trent and the Ouse), such as the Derwent, 
the Ribble, the Lune, the Aire, and others, 
bring us into acquaintance with a variety of 
river-valley ego pe to limestone and 
gritstone rock ; and although the examples 
will not bear comparison with the gigantic 
limestone fissures forming the of 
the Colorado, in North America, where a 
vast body of water rushes along a narrow 
channel between some thousands of feet of 
vertical cliff on each side, still there are fine 
examples a some of the most pictu- 

ue scenery of England. 

e peculiar valleys in the limestone and 
gritstone rocks of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire, well deserve, and have received, the 
careful attention of the artist as examples 
of river-valleys. Here we occasionally meet 
with small rapids and cascades—phenomena 
elsewhere rare in Great Britain. The vertical 
cliffs are often clothed with tree vegetation, 
and thus become highly picturesque. At 
frequent intervals the rock is exposed, 
and often there are transverse fissures in 
the rock, forming small tributary valleys, 
and affording’a pleasant break to the other- 
wise somewhat monotonous character of the 
larger fissure of the principal stream. 

e Aire, one of the most picturesque of 
the Yorkshire smaller rivers, springs at 
once a full stream from under a huge lime- 
stone cliff called Malham Cove, 285 feet in 
height, The water is supplied sub- 
terraneous channels in the limestone ; some 
of it perhaps from Malham Water, a 
beautiful little lake on the high ground to 
the north, from which a small rill proceeds 
a short distance, but only to be lost in the 
cracks of the limestone rock. 

Malham Cove is part of a long line of cliff 
connected with an important dislocation of 
the limestone rocks of this part of the 
coun If the water came over the cliff 
inst of at its foot there would be a 
magnificent cascade ; and there is, in fact, a 
small stream that dashes over the edge in a 
narrow gorge at no great distance. 

The scenery near Matlock affords an 
excellent example of this kind of river- 
valley. It has, however, more than the 
usual beauty, and less of the severity and 
majesty that is sometimes found. V. 
fine instances of the same general kind will 
be familiar to those who have visited the 
Franconian Switzerland in Germany ; and 
corresponding scenery as obtained from 
sandstone rock is seen in the well-known 
Saxon Switzerland, on the banks of the 
Elbe, not far from Dresden, where, however, 
no stream connected with it exists. 

The following account of the scenery of 
one of the Yorkshire valleys of this kind, 


by Prof. Phillips, well illustrates the brief | ph 


account above given, and cannot fail to 
interest the reader :— 

“In dry seasons the channel of the stream 
which descends from Great Colne to join 
the Lune is a wild hollow of stones ; in wet 
seasons these are rolled , by its 
powerful torrent. In ascending stream 
we find not only its actual banks, but 
considerable hills on its sides, to be com- 


gh these rocks with “ 

- small scale it is indeed 

admirable, especially when the beck is 

uced by long-continued drought to the 

re and perpetual feeders which are 

r source. The water is then ofa 

Clear beautiful green, and is collected 

blue slaty rocks “ant 

has ey and perforated in a thousand 

—— azel, ng | mt mountain-ash, and 

a hundred other humbler plants, combine 

with the heathy ground and the lichen-grey 
rocks into minutely-beautiful pictures, 

_“ Still farther up the valley the limestone 
dips into the stream, and gives occasion to 
entirely different and equally curious scenes, 

“The channel divides into several small 
branches, one which bears the most water 
being otherwise the least marked. Another 
through which in dry weather hardly a rill 
is seen—yet even in that state is almost 
impassable on account of its d shut 
in by steep sadigiees becuase Coane 
season a wild chaos of tempestuous water. 
This is Eargill, one of the most singular 
= to be anywhere found. For several 

undred yards along its course — the 
Scar limestone this rock is and 
perforated by the elements into a great 
variety of fantastic shapes. 

“ The interior is wasted as much as the 
surface, and a great number of caves are 
formed by the action of water on the great 
interior ures. These are partly laid 
open by the falling away of the limestone, 
and give — “¥ — hame, 7 ill Kirk, 
which is applied to the narrow and irregular 
passage. he usual, there is a good deal of 
wood about the caverns.”* ee 

This account of the peculiarities of 
streams a their way through lime- 
stone rocks, will be found to apply in a very 
complete manner to similar 1 
on a much larger scale, in other countries. 
Generally the river-valleys of this kind 
occupy fissures in ‘nearly horizontal sheets 
of limestone, forming what is ¢ 
land” and very level on the surface. In 
Spain one may travel over many miles 
daa flat and very uninteresting Commie, 
with no appearance of break or 
within a few yards of the edge of one the 
yawning fissures belonging to a great 
river-valley. Ina few minutes the 
of the scenery is entirely altered. From @ 
bare, treeless plain, we drop into a richly- 
wooded, picturesque, and mi 

with very little water, perhaps, ! 
bot exhibleing cnesistakahie proc! not ~ 
of water-action, but of the near presence 
water. Such are examples of fissure-valleys, 
on a larger scale than are seen in England. 

This reference to the principal varieties 
of valleys may help to give to the Art- 
loving reader a deeper and more intelligent 
interest in the he loves to depict or 
study. Each is distinct and has its oan 
characteristic a and liarities, 

i case effect 3 
ihyeical and ical causes easily trace- 

It is not, of course, all rivers that are 
any w 


a 
so typi scarcely 

useful illustrations 
hich attention . 
vot too much to say that the study of 
sical and ical causes would gre 
help the artist to seize those points m ® 
landscape that really influence the Fes 











posed of similar materials, drifted together 


: -coast of 
* Phillips's “ Rivers, Mountains, and Sea 
Yorkshire,” p. 115. 
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OLD BOND STREET GALLERY. 


Tue time has been, and that even of late 
when complaints were rife on the part of 
Art-students, that they could néver obtain a 
for their essays in a public exhibition, nor 

see their names in a catalogue. The temper of 
ta tienes be reed tn the face of tet temp 
now no urged in 
institutions which have recently sprang up, ad 
mitting any essays in which there is a 
of genius. This exhibition presents for 
§31 productions in oil and water-colour, being 
the performances of 375 contributors, A strong 
argument in favour of such exhibitions is that 
they contain works of considerable by 
persons entirely unknown to fame; the most 
gratifying passage in the history of the 
is, that they are sold, Again, we observe the 
names of men of reputation who are not ashamed 
to mingle in the throng, and who may, in such 
cases, truly be said to condescend to painters 
of unconfirmed estate. On entering the rooms 
we are confronted by ‘St. Michael,’—a portion of 
a desi inted as a specimen for mosaic, by W. 
F. Woo ington. It is an ultra-colossal 
of the head and bust of the archangel, and was, 
we believe, proposed to assist in the decoration 
of St. Paul’s; under what circumstances of pro- 
position and consequent rejection we know not. 
All that can be said of this work is, that nothing 
of a more sublime character will ever appear in 
the cathedral. The design this 
for itself; but, independently of this, Mr. Wood- 
ington is known as a sculptor and a painter of 
exquisite taste and feeling. Besides his ‘St. 
Michael,’ he contributes two other pictures, 

To note a few of the extensive miscellany, 
‘ Fort La Concher, St. Malo, Brittany’ (9), G. C. 
Stanfield, is an attractive performance: it is 
a subject to which this artist would do justice. 
The picture, ‘ We are Seven’ (16), from Words- 

, G. F. Chester, is full of that moving 

pathos which so veomeey bene the heart in the 
poem. ‘Ten Minutes’ Rest’ (17), E. J. Hum- 
phrey, takes us to the studio of the artist, who 
is lighting a cigar while his model rests; the 
latter is very forcibly brought forward. The 
study of a lady at a casement (30), without title, 
pn aay on the part of the artist, R. L. All- 

idge, valuable independence of thought and 
ar of purpose. ‘Table Gossip’ (41), 
Carl Bauerle, presents two children’s 
well uped, animated, and carefully finished, 
though rough in texture. A ‘ Portrait’ (76), 
Sir Grant, P-R.A. is that of a young lady. 
head and bust, in a riding dress : agree- 
os in ex _ but — the Seakons of 
t ident’s earlier works. No. 215, by Alyce 
M. Thornycroft, is perfect as a - , 
according to the severer canons of Greek Art: 
A —_——. poaees in defiance of the - 

tion of King Creon, preparing to give 
rites to the body of her brother, ices. 
‘ Moonlight in the Trossachs’ (80), T. O. Hume, 
is remarkable for the success of the sky; and 
a ‘Silent River’ (92), G. Chester, although pro- 
duced with a sentimental title, is worthy of 
note. ‘La Pia dei Talmonei, Castello delle 
Maremme ’ (122), by Salvatore Martine, repre- 
sents a an oo ion formed of nume- 
rous figures wn and carefully ted. 
‘The Prima Donna’ (137), J. A. Fieger is 
an extremely well-painted episode from the 
weary life of those peripatetic histrionic aste- 
roids who pass from youth to age in strollin 
from fair to fair, By J. E. R.A. 


} 


s 


; E, 
Frost, R.A., contributes * A Nereid,’ one of his 
inimitable oil-miniatures ; and a frame 


Two charming , of merit as 
a Mok eee of A. 
. are, especially, 

two groups of children, worked out with a show 
‘a wp seen in such subjects; and 
are agreea $s i a well-exe- 
cuted landscape Mr PRS There 
are also successful studies Alma Tadema, 
a Pn ge d: Merge. E. , H. Dawson, 





EARLY PAINTERS 
OF NORTHERN ITALY.* 


ve an enthusiastic love of Art, could 
the authors of these and 
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certainly they dement 
a volume, at least, for themselves. 

Two or three distinct currents, we are told, 
may be traced in the Art of Venice at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. 


of Venice; as in the wall-painting of a lunette, 
originally belonging to the tomb of 
Francesco about 1338, formerly in 
cloister of the Frari churc 

to that of San Salute; and also in 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
THE ENGLISH PICTURES. 


THE paramount feeling with which we 
approach this admirable > Bri- 
teh Art, is the conviction that works 
reflect the spirit of the day; as they have 
been, for the most part, recently produced. 
Indeed, in looking at the nerve and life of 
many of the pictures and drawings, and 
remembering the brevity of their existence, 
we must class their authors among the 
most accomplished of improvisatori. We 
are here in company with many of the 
most ambitious spirits of our time, who 
signify broadly enough what they are doing 
to-day ; but that is no key to any forecast as 
to what they will do to-morrow. 
selection of these works it were perhaps the 
highest commendation to say that our 
painters of the last century would not have 
understood them. One, taken as a text 
and followed out, would unfold a curious 
history. We need not say that the assem- 
blage ‘presents every diversity of material, 
for among the most prominent works are 
those of F. Leighton, G. F. Watts, T. 
Faed, J. Linnell, H. S. Marks, E. Armi- 
tage, J. E. Millais, E. M. Ward, W. Dyce, 
E. J. Poynter, Sir E. Landseer, C. Stan- 
field, A. Elmore, J. C. Hook, E. W. Cooke, 
W. H. Hunt, and many others, equal in 
power, whose names even there is not 
space to record ; proceed we, therefore, to 
particularise— 

Asmall picture, ‘ Offerings to Isis’ (11), 
E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A., bearing reference 
not only pictorially but also architecturally 
to the Egypt of the past. The offerings 


are borne in a basket on the head of a girl, | ( 


who, it need not be said, is costumed in 
accordance with the historical accuracy of 
the temple-vestibule in which she is placed. 
There may or may not have been a pur- 
pose in the cast of this figure. Why it 


suggests architecture is that it resembles a | 


Caryatid, the basket on the head doing 
duty as a capital. Under any circum- 
stances it is a remarkable work, and strikes 
at the root of certain principles which have 


been accepted as rules incontrovertible, | 


and according to which the working regu- 
lations of our English renaissance are 
hopelessly wrong. Mr. Poynter exhibits 
also (43) ‘Andromeda,’ a story sufficiently 
hacknied to give a double relish to the novel 
terms in which it is here told. To these 
and other works akin to them we point, 
without ignoring their indebtedness to 
earlier convertible Art, as essays essen- 
tially different from all modern instances. 


The habit of decrying British Art has | 
obtained overmuch since we have been | 


inundated with foreign pictures. Another 
of Mr. Poynter’s pictures is the grand and 
well-known work, ‘Israel in Egypt’ We 
pass on to ‘ Esther’s Banquet’ (385.1 


and showing a singular power of keeping a 
commanding subject well in hand; it is, 
indeed, a rare display of artistic erudition, 
and beyond all question the finest of Mr. 
Armitage’s contributions. The refinements 
which mark both the exalted ideal and the 
mechanical qualification, prove how much 
there is to be learnt students, even of 
mature years. The rules of the applied 
Art here are such as men acquire only 
after a lifetime of labour. ‘After the 
Transgression’ (60), G. F. WATTS, R.A., is 
the most daring presentment in the Exhi- 
bition. It is a sketch of the crucifixion, 
with a richness of colour and studious 
looseness of touch, reminding the observer 
of one or two similar sketches by Tinto- 


Of a) 


. ARMI- | 
TAGE, A.R.A., a work triumphant in colour, | 


retto—notably one in the Pitti at Florence. 
aps gli a chapter might be written ; 
but of the works generally exhibited by Mr. 
Watts, all that can be said here is, that they 
ogg him greater than his reputation. 

e exhibits portraits of Lord Lawrence, 
Lord Campbell, Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, Thomas Carlyle, &c. The new 
school is again brought before us by Mr. 
LEIGHTON’S ‘ Mermaid’ (36), a highly suc- 
cessful version of a subject presenting 
so many difficulties as to be rarely at- 
— The siren has more of the 
Lurley than the mermaid. A youth blindly 
yielding to her intense fascinations is 
already in her fatal embrace. The con- 
ditions are set forth as challenging di- 
verse interpretation —a painted fable, or 
a painted fact. This is fruit of another 
branch of the new school. In ‘ Measure 
for Measure’ (12), R. BURCHETT, are some 
admirable figures and much skilful paint- 
ing, but the correlations of the various per- 
sons require explanation, in the absence of 
a leading point of interest. 

Many works, it will be noticed, are here 
which have been exhibited before, but their 
quality demands that at least they should 
_be named. Their presence is undoubtedly 

welcome, for on each occasion of their ex- 
_ hibition they are seen with renewed interest. 
| Among these, besides those already pointed 
| out, are ‘The Minstrel’s Gallery’ (10), H. S. 
| Marks, A.R.A. ; ‘ Waiting for the Verdict’ 
| (41), and ‘The Acquittal’ (46), A. Solo- 
mon ; ‘ Renewal of the Lease Refused’ (85), 
| E. NIcon, A.R.A.; ‘The Seventh Day of 
_ the Decameron’ (64), P. F. POOLE, R.A. ; 
|‘ The Poor Man’s Friend, T. FAED, R.A., 
and, by the same, ‘ From Dawn to Sunset’ 
292); Mrs. E. M. WARD’s ‘Scene from 
| the Childhood of Joan of Arc’ (373), and 
| ‘ Palissy the Potter’ (335); ‘Christ Raiseth 
the Widow's Son of Nain’ (279), W. C. T. 
| Dospson, A.R.A.; ‘St. Paul’s’ (274), D. 
| ROBERTS, R.A., and, by the same, ‘ West- 
minster Bridge’ (280) ; ‘ Landscape’ (291), 
T. CRESWICK, R.A. ; ‘ Electra at the Tom 
of Agamemnon’ (313), F. LEIGHTON, R.A. ; 
‘ Camel Crossing the Nile’ (320), F. Goop- 
ALL, R.A.; ‘ Werner, and Josephine, his 
Wife’ (Mr. Macready as Werner), (330), D. 
| MACLISE, R.A. ; ‘ he Sisters’ (323), J. E. 
MILLAIS, R.A.; ‘Louis XVI. in_ the 
Temple’ (342), E. M. WARD, R.A.; ‘Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill,’ &c. 
| (396), A. ELMORE, R.A.; ‘Van Amburgh 
/and his Lions’ (398), Sir E. LANDSEER, 
R.A; ‘The Mitherless Bairn’ (47 , T. 
| FAED, R.A. ; ‘ Highland Lassie’ (408), Sir 
E. LANDSEER, R.A. ; ‘ The Knight-Errant’ 
| (431), J. E. MiLvats, R.A,; ‘ Mountain 
Scene’ (418), C. STANFIELD, R.A.; ‘ Both 
Puzzled’ (435), E. Nicon, A.R.A. ; ‘Scene 
from The Merchant of Venice’ (436), J. C. 
Hook, R.A. ; ‘ St. Paul’s from the Thames 
—looking West’ (464), D. ROBERTS, R.A. ; 





Thames—looking East’ (458) ; ‘ The Virgin 
and Child’ (362), W. Dyce, R.A., &c. 

We find among the above, some of the 
best works painted by the artists whose 
names they bear, with an admixture of 
others, unimportant perhaps as to subject, 
but yet rendered both technically and in 
spirit in a manner to do ng ye to the 
reputations respectively eir authors. 
Among them are seen instances of that 
diversity of manner which, in comparison 
with the show-gatherings of other nations, 
presents no such concentration of feeling, or 
| operative similitude as a common 
_ course of teaching. On the contrary, the 
| conclusion that must be arrived at by the 
| study of these a. is, that every 
' British artist acknowledges no master. 


} 
| 


and by the same ‘St. Paul’s from the | J 





To proceed : by ‘ The Death of the First- 
Born’ (20), H. WARREN, we are referred at 
once to the twelfth chapter of Exodus. 


The mother ing distractedly over her 
dead child explains the cause of her 
affliction, and circumstances point to 


the universal visitation. i 
the independence of thought and show 
power in ‘The Harbour of St. Ives’ (8), 
C. NAPIER HEMY, we turn from the pic- 
ture with the impression that the artist, 
in his anxiety to age substance, has 
entirely overlooked the necessity for trans- 
ncy. The details in ‘The Causerie’ 
42), ALMA TADEMA, @ h doubtlessly 
as nearly as possible, the truth of the 
purtenances of Roman domestic life. c 
causerie is held by two ladies, whose sur- 
ings bespeak the wealth of resource, 
in the properties and economy of the an- 
cients, possessed by this artist whose works 
are always marked by much refinement. 
The flitting sunlight formed and driven 
at the capricious will of the clouds in ‘A 
Gleam on the Hills’ (47), J. PEEL, repre- 
sents a passage of picturesque nature often 
attempted, but rarely com so effec- 
tually as we see it here. ‘ Water-mill and 
Ford’ (53), by the same hand, is also a 
meritorious picture. The occurrence de- 
scribed in ‘ Padre Francisco’ (68), E. Lona, 
is perhaps not uncommon where the Catho- 
lic clergy are at all times open to the visits 
of penitents. The fadre here is asleep 
in his chair, and his servant is about to 
awake him to announce the arrival of a 
lady. The incident is set forth with some 
unction—and the drawing and painting are 
highly satisfactory. Scarcely do the cattle of 
the Pontine Marshes look wilder than the 
black cattle of the Highland hills, when the 
fierceness of their aspect receives justice at 
the hands of the painter, as in ‘ Highland 
Landscape and Cattle’ (68), H. GARLAND. 
‘ The Plough’ (73), F. WALKER, A.R.A., is 
a strikingly original work. It is very like 
an ancient picture ; there is, however, too 
much red in it ; the eye wer abounds Jo 
a quarry, forming a e feature 
sane is, unnecessarily, we think, repeated 
in the sky ; but this detracts a 
from its other merits. ‘ Happy Childhood’ 
(82), C. BAVERLE, a foreign artist, is an 
attractive picture; but there is not the 
sparkling er about M. ISRAEL’s two 
pictures (86 and 9): ‘The Mother Sick’ 
and ‘ The Mother Well,’ that prevails in his 
sea-side subjects. So much difference is 
manifest between this painter's interiors and 
his outdoor incidents, that there is very little 
in common to determine them as works by 
the same hand. Striking excellence is 
shown in ‘ The Crown of Thorns’ (79), P. R. 
Morris ; ‘ Companions in Solitude’ (101), 
W. GALE; ‘Okehampton Valley, , Dart- 
moor’ (94), and ‘ Rain en A 
H. Moore; ‘Tea on the Grass’ 114), 
. ARCHER, R.S.A.; ‘The Murder of the 
Innocents’ (148), W. E. Frost, R.A. 5 
‘ Autumn’ (160), and ‘ Rough Pasturage 
(297), J. W. OAKES ; ‘ Cortile of a Genoese 
Palace’ (202), W. W. DEANE; ‘ Venus’ 
261), H. C. SELOuS ; ‘The Grape-Gatherer’ 
we T. Brooks ; ‘A Cornish Gorge— 
oonrise’ (390), G. F. TENISWOOD. 

To ‘ Mariana’ (80) (Measure'for Mea- 
sure) it would appear to hag, & Se — , 
Mr. F. R. PICKERSGI A. - 
neue dogs ris bend a 
he conside n 
his works. The study may ¢ said to be in 
shade, with just sufficient light to render 
mutually the utmost value to the 
effect. ‘ yy i at the Scala 
Rome * (84), . HALSWELLE, has the great 


merit of personal variety ; inasmuch as the 
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pilgrims do not look like modifications of 
the hacknied models that figure in so 
many compositions. The work is other- 
wise a marked success. By H. DAWSON 
(Nos. 91 and 108), ‘Greenwich Hospital’ 
and ‘ London from Greenwich Hill, show a 
command of resource and an unbiassed 
feeling of which similar instances are not 
numerous. The subjects have been painted 
many a time and oft, and very successfully ; 
yet the artist in entering the mé/¢e shows a 
well-grounded affiance in his powers. 

‘ North Sea Fishing Pincks’ (121), E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., declares at once how much 
more this painter is at home on the North 
Sea than on the Adriatic. The picture is a 
trifle harder than the artist’s wont. The 
“pinck” owes its popularity entirely to Mr. 
Cooke—we knew nothing of the craft until 
he took her in hand. ‘A Rift in the 
Gloom’ (139), G. E. HERING, is an effect 
which, of course, the artist has seen. Every- 
thing is sacrificed to the intensely dark 
drapery of the sky, whence issues an 
utterance of much grandeur, the veracit 
whereof is accepted on the pledge of the hig 
reputation of the painter. ‘A Breeze u 
Channel’ (135), G. L. HALL, is a small 
sea-view, responding admirably to its title, 
with a broad effect of daylight. ‘The 
Lock, Cashiobury’ (146), T. J. SOPER, is a 
great advance on erior works. In 
Aurora in Romagna—Peasants from the 
Mountains on their way to Rome’ (155), 
W. LINNELL repeats, we think, a pre- 
sentment which he has essayed before. 
If he has worked with the view of giving a 


scriptural character to his composition, he | 


is wy! successful, The work has 
much of the cingue-cento savour, and the 
wayfarers, it is not necessary to tell us, are 
bound on a holy mission. While in ‘ Pel- 
leas and Ettarre’ (164), (Zhe Holy Grail), 
E. H. CORBOULD, we must do all justice to 
the romantic sentiment and the precise 
painting of this artist, yet in company with 
men of greater reputation it would be better 
(artem celare) to mask here and there a cast 
of his academic erudition, than to fritter 
it away in circumstantial niceties. The 
picture is one of unquestionable power, but 
a thought more dramatic than Tennyson’s 
verse. With the available sum of our 
Egyptian lore,‘The Death of Cleopatra’ 
becomes a subject more interesting than of 
old, when the great authorities sntlennd the 
story in the common form, the semi-nude 
figure applying the asp. Here (No. 176), 
V. C. PRINSEP, in the ample hall of an 
Egyptian palace, is a group of women, 
whom one, perhaps Charmione, is already 
dead. The picture is large, and the figures 
are seen in an uncompromising breadth 
of light, an error, we submit, for such a 
work. It wants the force of shade, and a 
larger scale of gradation; and between 
the impersonations the contradistinction is 
insufficient. J. W. INCHBOLD’s ‘ Early 
Spring’ (177) exhibits marvellous patience 
in the perfection of its finish. e trees 
—beeches—are exquisitely made out. ‘An 
English Harvest Field’ (183), W. Gos- 
LING, is a great advance on antecedent 
works. In ‘A Highland Burn’ (184), 
HAYNES KING, the material is common- 
—two girls catching water at a rill— 
there are many interesting points 
im its completion. ‘A Summer 
ms pemipeny in the Highlands’ (185), B. 
RADLEY, is bright and sunny, with an 
*ppropriate living element in the flocks and 
herds of these mountain-pastures. Another 
» Without any Srmcens incident, 
: returning ork— - 
-_ (195), J. W. KNIGHT ; its men ioe 
Its and independent manner. 


= 


is ‘ 


As there are other valuable works to which 
nothing but a description in detail ought to 
be given, and as it is impossible to extend 
the notice thus far, their sence in the 
exhibition can only be signified by the 
titles. The assemblage contains, as we 
have already remarked, many fine pictures 
which have been seen before. Of these 
some have been noted, and others are 
now added to the list. ‘ Herod’s Birth- 
day Feast’ (189), E. ARMITAGE, A.R.A. ; 
The Prince Consort in Council over the 

Plans for the Exhibition of 1851’ (231), 
_H. W. PHILLIPS; ‘Painting for Lunette 

—in the Competition Gallery, South Ken- 
sington Museum’ (235), F. R. PICKERS- 
/GILL, R.A.; ‘A Sunday Afternoon at 
| Hampton Court, A.D., 1658—the Cromwell 

Family with Milton’ or C. Lucy ; ‘ The 

ueen’s Departure from Ireland’ (267), M. 

ENDRICK, R.H.A.; ‘Lane Scene near 
Ecouen, France’ (285), J. C. THoM ; ‘ The 
Reverie’ (288), W. C. THOMAS ; ‘A Fairy 
Tale’ (317), Louisa STARR; ‘ Charles 
Dickens’ (329), W. P. FRITH, R.A. ; ‘ The 
Acre by the Sea’ (361), J. C. HOOK, R.A. ; 
‘The Jeweller of St. Petersburg’ (394), 
W. C. Tuomas ;’ ‘At Lesbia’s’ (419), L. 
ALMA TADEMA; ‘Ave Maria’ (426), K. 
HALSWELLE ; ‘ Attack and Defence’ (429), 
J. C. Hors.ey, R.A.; ‘On the Way to the 
Cattle Tryst’ (432), P. GRAHAM; ‘ Scene 
from The Merchant of Venice; J. C. HOOK, 
R.A. ; ‘Morning Prayer’ (443), W. HOLMAN 
HunT; ‘Silenus and Bacchanals’ (444), 
W. E. Frost, R.A.; ‘ Laura in Avignon’ 
(450), W. C. THomas; ‘Mother and 
Child’ (460), J. SANT, R.A.; ‘Lost and 
Found’ (166), J. C. HORSLEY, R.A. ; ‘The 
Flight of Mary of Modena’ (145), A. 
JOHNSTON ; ‘An Old English Homestead’ 
(134), R. REDGRAVE, R.A. ; ‘ The Visita- 
tion and Surrender of Syon Nunnery’ (129), 
P. F. POOLE, R.A. ; ‘ Margaret of Anjou’ 
(128), J. HAYLLAR, and others, for even the 
titles of which there is not space. These, 
however, and those that pees them, prove 
this collection of English pictures to be one 
of the most varied and interesting that has 
ever been brought together. 

The water-colour works, which are in 
number upwards of five-hundred, are distri- 
buted in the rooms marked 7, 8, and 9, 
and represent, principally, the different 
classes of living or recent painters dis- 
tinguished in that department. Indeed, it 
is —_ just to say, that many of the 
examples are among the very best produc- 
tions of the artists whose names attach to 
them; and of these names a proportion 
stand high on the roll of fame. us, by 
F, TAYLER, are, ‘On the Ptarmigan Hills’ 
(1,758), ‘ Stag Hunt in the time of George II. 
(1673), and Portraits of the Marquis of 
Lorne, when about eleven years of age, 
and Lady Edith Campbell, both mounted 
on shelties, and galloping over the 
heather ; by F. W. TOPHAM, ‘A Pastoral’ 
(1,628), ‘Welsh Wayfarers’ (1,709), ‘ The 
Disputed Point’ (1,795), &c., presenting 
specimens of different periods ; C. HAAG, 
a study of Arab figures made at Palmyra 
(1,756), and (1,639), ‘ Portrait of my Mother.’ 

e Hig pes by W. L. LEITCH, 
Nos. 1,578, 1,964, and 1,977, describe with 
perfect truth the face of the country and the 
aspect of its sky. The sacred interiors by 
S. READ, as that of ‘ Milan Cathedral’ 
(1,605), and others, convey to us a sense of 
vastness which may, or may not, be main- 
tained by the reality. After all, Mr. Read 
only avails himself of the common privilege 
of poetising his subject. The mysteries of 
space are also gpa ge Saggy by G. 

ODGSON, an artist who, we submit, is 








little understood, and much undervalued ; 





his works are 
2 


( p10), : by 


painful. 
are (1,695 and 1, 
Vessels entering Yarmouth H 
F Stratford-on-Avon,—the 
uction infinite grace and sweetness 
By the late James HOLLAND is a fich 
specimen of his Venetian series, as ‘A 
Shrine in Venice’ (1,713), and others which 
represent him as an English 
painter. An ‘Ecce Homo’ (1,657), b. 
CAVE THOMAS, is a brilliant and highly. 
finished drawing, having all the zest 
flowery times of the old schools ; it is the 
property of the Prince of Wales. By “ 
same hand there is ‘ Sunset on Caly 
(1,904), the lower compartment of af 
painted by Mr. Thomas, in one 
churches in Marylebone ; and two 
‘The Fall Out by the Way’ (1,999), . 
WILLIS, a combat between two Highlana 
bulls, is the most spirited drawing ever 
made by the artist. The works of G. A. 
FRIPP are not fewer than sixteen, bearing 
various dates, and representing this artist 
in full force. The contributions by G. J. 
PINWELL are already famous, as 
deserve to be—being ‘ The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin’ (1,736), and (1,969) ‘A Seat in 
the Park.” Of BrirkeT FosTer’s two 
drawings (Nos. 1,738 and 1,973), entitled 
respectively ‘The Weald of Surrey,’ and 
‘Brighton,’ the former exhibits most per- 
fectly the power of this painter in reconcil- 
ing detail, with a description of space and 
atmosphere. Of Scottish scenery two of the 
most interesting pieces are by W. EVANS 
—they are the property of the 
(Nos. 1,902 and 1,903), respectively ‘ Ferry 
on the Tay near Dunkeld, and ‘On the 
Road between the Tummell and the Tay ;’ 
and for attractive qualities the following are 
prominent amid their surroundings— The 
Stonebreaker’ (1,963), H. WALLIS; ‘Uri 
Rostock and Lake Uri’ (1,997), D. H. 
MacKEewAaNn; ‘The Ore Stone Quarry, 
Torquay’ (2,015), W. BENNETT; ‘ ss 
ons at Mentone’ (2,052), W. W. 
DEANE ; ‘ The Night of the Return’ (2,058), 
J. LEEcH—an illustration of “ The Battle of 
Life ;” and also by Leech the illustrations 
of “ The Cricket on the Hearth” (2,089); 
‘Lock Etive—Moonlight, A. P. NEWTON; 
‘The Grand Canal, Venice’ (2,113), COL 
LINGWOOD SMITH ; ‘ The Great 
of 1851’ (1,560), L. HAGHE; ‘Over the Moor- 
land’ (1,563), R. REDGRAVE, R.A. ; ‘ Prince 
Rupert’s Discovery of Mezzotint’ ot 
T. H. MacuirE ; ‘The Elopement’ (1,575 
J. ABsoton ; ‘An Autumn Evening In 
South Wales’ (1,590), é; H. Moue ; ‘The 
Woman of a’ (1,604), H. TIDEY, 
and by the same, other scri bog “ 
in man ints to s 
gy fe, Madame Bisschop, C. 


H.A., H. G. Hine, H. Johnson, 
&c.; and this brilliant assemblage, does it 
not embody the story of the maturity of @ 
school? We regret that our inelastic Kast 
forbids our doing full espe 
those who maintain themselves with lustre 
unsullied in their respective spheres. — 
We must, however, remark that, as mi 
are rooms set apart solely for the contr! 
tions of the works of foreign painters, we 
cannot understand why such pictures 
have been associated with those of our own 
school : the arrangement is a mistake. 


—— 


Hayes, 
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THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS 
OF ART AND ANTIQUITY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c., &c. 


THE EXETER MUSEUM. 


TuHE Devon and Exeter Museum is a new esta- 
blishment, dating back for its foundation only a 
very few years; but it has already 
many objects of great interest, and 
careful attention. The first attempt 
at forming a museum in Exeter— 
which city, as the capital of one of 
the richest and most favoured coun- 
ties in England, Devonshire, ought 
to possess one of the best in the 
provinces—was made in 1813, when 
the “Devon and Exeter Institu- 
tion” first sprang into existence. 
As a nucleus for the formation of 
a museum at that time, a number 
of gentlemen presented collections 
of objects in natural history, &c., 
among whom Sir Thomas Acland 
gave several hundred pounds’ worth, 
which he had bought on the dis- 
ion of the famous “ Bullocks 
ffuseum ” in London. These, how- 
ever, through the destructive effects 
of neglect and insects, have been 
destroyed and lost. The collection 
of minerals not being very tempting 
to insects, shared a better fate, but 
—d aw of it is now in the museum 
under notice. In 1845 Dr. Scott 
publicly advocated the subject of 
the formation of a good Devonian 
museum, but with no success. In 
1851, thanks to the impetus given 
to Art-education and other matters, 
by the Great Exhibition, the sub- 
ject was again mooted; and, four 
years later, a School of Art was 
established in Exeter. In 1861 a 
determined effort to establish a 
museum, and to provide accommo- 
dation for the School of Art, was 
made; and, after the death of the 
Prince Consort,it was determined 
that the erection of the building, and 
the formation of the Museum, &c., 
should take the form of a memorial to the 
A site valued at £2,000 was most li 
pomeaied by Mr. Gard, and an additional plot of 
nd of the same value was purchased, ro upon 


DRINKING-CUP OF KIMMERIDGE SHALE. 


Art-purposes in the provinces has been erected, 
from the designs of Mr. jain Hayward, at a 
cost of about £15,000. The building, which 
1s Of Gothic character, contains, besides 

ample space afforded for the Museum, a School 
of Art, a Free Library, a Reading-room, with 
ame and apartments for curators, masters, 

others, 


y of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| The building is faced with dark red 
from the Pocombe quarries near Exeter, reli 
with emo ahs Bath-stone and Chudleigh 


principal entrance is 


three arches su on columns of i 


as to allow of passage completely round ‘the 
building on occasions of ha ssadiinnen 
The Museum occupies the whole of the right- 





hand side of the building, the Free Library is 


DRINKING-CUP OF KIMMERIDGE SHALE. 


Aberdeen granite. The ground-floor is raised i 
six or seven feet above the level of Queen 
Street. The whole of the rooms are en suite, so | 





ince. | located on the left, and between them, at the in a meadow at Talaton 
y | back of the building, are the Class-Rooms of Kenaway, Bart., not far from the 


shafts of the windows are of red shaped in form tapering downwards from the 
sandstone, from Bishop’s Lydiard, near Taunton. | rim and terminating i cannot 
The Susngh on ssants ot | ce a en ane 


noticed. It is here engraved. 
Among the Celtic F ope is an excellent ex- 
ample of a so-called “incense-cup,” 
from Broad Down, but which is 
probably, as I have already on 
various occasions had occasion to 
state, a small cinerary urn, for the 
reception of the bones of an infant, 
to be buried in the larger urn with 
those of its mother. It is 2 inches 
in height, and 3 inches in diameter, 
and ornamented with upright bands 
and horizontal lines zig-zag 
ornament, and has, as is not usually 
the case, two small perforations on 
one side, This will be found among 
the engravings on the following 


“here are some exceedingly good 
and drinking-cups of 
the usual forms, which are well 
worthy of careful attention, for 
comparison with examples from 
other localities. These are from 
barrows at aes a Farway, 
near Honiton, Nymet Tracey, near 
Crediton ; es, near yp doom 
Northam, other localities in 
py eo h 

to the same i 
are some auiadahiy fine = 
celts, ves, daggers, &c., from 
Rock , Drewsteignton, Plym- 
stock, South Petherton, Honiton, 
Broad Down, es, &c. 
several good imp ts of stone 
and flint, including a celt of green- 
stone found at North » and 
some sling-stones and “ thumb- 
flints” from Broad Down. 

Among other bronze implements, 
three sword-blades, found with 
others di draining tions 

ging to Sir John 
oman Road, 


the School of Science. The Library contains | are especially worthy of examination. 


about 10,000 volumes of books, the greater 


from the Public Select Li 
blished in 1808, and, until 
located in Bampfylde House. 
Among the more important objects of Art 
and antiquity preserved in the Museum, are 
many which deserve especial notice. And first 
it may be as well to call attention to the fine 
statue of the late Prince Consort, in his robes as 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. It 
is the work of Stephens, and is i to be 
one of his best productions. Another Art- 
feature in the Museum is a collection of proofs 
of engravings, by Samuel Cousins, R.A., a 
native of Exeter, which have been ted to 
the institution by the artist himself, and by Mr. | 
Graves, the publisher. In the class-room is | 
Cross’s picture of ‘The Burial of the young 
Princes in the Tower.’ The first cast from the | 
original model by Bebnes, for the statue of Sir | 
William Follett, in Westminster Abbey, pre- | 
a brother, is also worthy of special | 
note. ere are also some marble busts, me- | 
dallions, and other Art-objects. ena 
The especial antiquarian objects are ien- 
did serles of Celtie remains from Temull, on 


, which was esta- 
arch, 1871, was 


these remains are some of extreme rarity, while 
others are at t unique. One of the most 
curious is drinking-cup of Kimmeridge 
hale, 3t inches to, beet, end 3 Ete © 
diameter at the mouth, which is here engraved. 





They 
por- | have been most ably described and illustrated 


this one of the finest buildings for museum and | tion of which were transferred to the Institution | by Mr. Charles Tucker, F.S.A., to whom Devon- 





CINERAKY URN, BROAD DOWN, 


die bs mak nbiint Go Ge Cae et 
some of its antiquities. 

Among other Roman remains may be noted 
of an Ionic column, dug up at the 
corner of Queen and Paul Streets, »” in 
the course of excavations in connection with the 
Museum ; some fragments of Samian ware also 
discovered on the site of the Museum, one of 
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which bears the potter's mark, I°E°GEMIN'M’ ; 
and other Samian ware, and pottery of various 
kinds, from other parts of the city, including 
an interesting “erra-cotta lamp from St. Sid 
wells. 

A bronze figure, or rather, group of a cen- 
taur and other figures, is “‘ sup 1 to be the 
head of a Roman standard belonging to the 
second legion of the Emperor Carausius;” it 
was found on the beach at the mouth of the 
river Sid, at Sidmouth, and is conjectured to 
have fallen down from the camp on the heights 
above. The group is 9 inches in height, and 
is much mutilated ; it rests upon a socket, into 
which a shaft has originally been fixed. _ 

Other relics of the Roman occupation of 
Devonshire, including coins, paving, draining, 
and roofing tiles, leaden pipes, fibulz, &c., w 
be found in the collection. 

A curious local relic is a “ bifrontal bust of 
Isis, in grey freestone, glazed over,” which was 
dug up in Bel Hill, Exeter, in 1833. This in- 
teresting head—which is, of course, Egyptian— 
is 3 inches in height, and has the face of the 
goddess on each of its two sides, with lines of 


BRONZE DAGGER, BROAD DOWN. 


hieroglyphics. It, as well as the bronze centaur, 
has been figured by Captain Shortt. 

There is also a collection of articles, including 
fragments of pottery, flakes of flint, antlers of 
the red-deer, teeth and bones of the extinct 
Irish elk, ox, boar, t, &c., from the sub- 
merged forest at Northam, in North Devon. 

Two querns, dug up on Torr Farm, 
Chagford, are deservedly worthy of 
notice; as are also several other some- 
what similar objects found in the 
county. 

Among the medixval pottery are 
two “Sack Pots,” dug up in Gunn 
Street; and a Bellarmine, found in 
the Close, Exeter. There are also 
several interesting examples of en- 
caustic paving tiles, discovered in 
Exeter. Among other local relics— 
and to these it is always well to direct 
especial attention—the following are 
extremely noteworthy :— 

Three ancient measures of the city 
of Exeter: the first bearing the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Elizabeth Regina 1601 ;” 
the second bearing the inscription, 

“An Ale Gallon sized and sealed in 
the Tower of London by me John 
~ joy of the Mynt Anno 1653 ;”” 
as the third bearing the words, 
aa Measure—City of Exe- 
+ wl of Hemy £4 Be. weight, of bronze, of the 
A_ curious 


obsolete punishment, connected with the city, 











assemblage of instruments of | 


a Brank of remarkable construction, the lower 
part, covering the mouth and chin, being a 
perforated plate, from the inner surface of which 
the gag projects as usual. The only example 
of analogous form that has come under my 


notice is the one engraved on age 71, vol i., of 


‘The Reliquary.” The example in the Museum 
is supposed to have been brought from the old 
gaol of Exeter, and to have been used for refrac- 
tory prisoners. A spiked Anklet, said to have 


ee 
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DRINKING-CUP, BROAD DOWN. 


come from the same place, which consists of 
a ring of iron opening on one side by means of 
a hinge, and clasping and locking on the other, 
so as to fasten it on to the ankle, and having 
four long and sharp spikes standing out from jts 
outer surface. A ‘‘ Waist-iron”’—a strong oval 
ring of iron, opening, clasping, and locking—for 
encircling the waist, and thus to chain up its 
unfortunate wearer. A Thumb-screw of powerful 


(ey 


BONE BEAD, BROAD DOWN. 


construction. There are also some Handcuffs, 
and other singular relics. 

A sacramental flagon, of pewter, formerly 
belonging to the parish of Rew, bearing the 
following inscription :—*‘ This was provided by 
Frederick Wyome for the Parish Church of 
Rhiw AbD 1662.” 

A cast of the head of the effigy of James 
Lord Audley, which was dug up in 1826 on the 


ae 
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SO-CALLED “ INCENSE-CUP,”” BROAD DOWN. 


| site of the Dominican Cenvent, now Bedford 


Circus—the effigy itself being, it is understood, in 
the possession of the Mayor of Exe‘er, by whom, 


are, | it is to be hoped, it will be placed in the Museum. 


Of Egyptian antiquities, besides the head of 
Isis spoken of, the Museum contains 
Bn a. wee A &c., be. An-st a 
r estess 0} mun-. Perhaps as 
nineteenth dynasty (B.¢. 1464) the hecseakns 


on which are we' - it wes Coe 
from Thebes in i819. by Rev. Fitzherbert 
Also a mummy, with coffin and cover, 


man named Amenhetpai, preserved by the 
| wax i" 
| brought 
Wales. 





Fuller. 
| of a 

ess. This interesting example was 
from Egypt by H.R.H. the Prince of 


Among the Peruvian antiquities are several 
curious facial and other grotesque vessels from 
the tombs of the Incas, near Truxillo; and an 
assemblage of curious remains washed out of a 

we at Arica by the earthquake-wave by which 

e city was destroyed. Among these is an awl 
made of human bone, a fishhook and sea-weed 
line, and other — From New Grenada 
are also some highly interesting vessels, includ- 
ing a large bottle in fine preservation, a jar, a 
pe A curious clay cup, a spindle-whorl, and other 
articles. 


One very attractive feature in the collection, 


BRONZE CELT, BROAD Down, 


which it would not do to omit to mention, is the 
fine collection of ancient lace, both Devon- 
shire and foreign, which has been most 


ted t e Museum Mrs. 
oan pest ivi a on the Mistry 
th 





: taken in this the legitimate Art-manu- 
facture of county, as an 
to the of Me Treadwin, of 
Exeter, most liberally 
skill, ye gy lappet, so 
skill, among which 1s 
much admired at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. s 

Bevides these the Museum contains 
all the usual features of such institu- 
tions in “foreign curiosities,” and 
objects of na’ history, &c. 

e entire collection is under the 

able directorship of Mr. W. 5. 
D’Urban, to whose energy it owes 
much of its success. It is to be hoped 
that so excellent an institution, which 
has been coment u 
good irit, and carri 
feccel 6 aanmen, may meet 
tinued and increacing c 
may become, what it bid 
one of the best of pi 
tions, and one Ww ich 
worthy of the beautiful 
and antiquities it 1s 


shall be 


every way . 
history, arts, 
illustrate. 
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THE 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 





Tue President and Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects gave their annual con- 
versasione at their rooms in Conduit Street, on 
the 29th of June. The gathering was nume- 
rously attended, and the arrangement, lighting, 
and adornment of the apartments gave t 
satisfaction to the guests. The band of the 
Coldstream Guards was in attendance, and per- 
formed a selection of admirable music in the 
lower gallery. The supply of ices, fruits, and 
sherbets, did great credit to the hospitality of 
the entertainers, and was especially welcome on 
the occasion of the first real summer-evening of 
the year. 

The lower gallery was adorned with the col- 
lection of French marbles, bronzes, terra-cottas, 
and other works of Art, for the display and sale 
of which M. C. de Marnihac has engaged the 
room until October. Among these were espe- 
cially to be admired several statuettes in re- 
poussé silver ; works at once precious, substan- 
tial, and elegant. The metallurgic skill dis- 
played in the soldering together of the different 
portions of these figures by joinings, which are 
almost everywhere imperceptible, is of the highest 
order. There were several of the beautiful 
bronze reductions of antique statues, of which 
M. Barbedienne has so fine a display at the 
International Exhibition. Numerous copies and 

roductions of the works of Clesinger and 
other modern French artists were remarkable 
for the purity of the marble, no less than for the 
beauty of the work. A little group of a nymph 
and a ~ is especially charming. Compound 
busts in bronze and Algerian onyx are also dis- 
played, together with a bas-relief in painted 
marble—of which the less said the better. A 
combat between two bulls of the antique 
Roman breed, by Clesinger, in red marble, is a 
perfect marvel of execution, both as to spirit of 
design, and delicacy of detail. 

The larger reception room, and other apart- 
ments on the first floor, were adorned as usual 
by loans from various contributors. Some very 
good Se pe chinaware came from the show- 
rooms of Messrs. Farmer and Rogers, includin 
fine specimens of Satsuma ware, examples of ol 
cloisonné enamel, of brilliant red and gold lacquer, 
and the most impossible and ferocious monsters 
in bronze. There was also a collection of 
modern majolica, painted by Mr. W. S. Cole- 
man. Some of these are hand-painted, others 
are partly produced by mechanical aid. <A 
large plateau, of a deep yellow, on which a 
brilliant Oriental butterfly is displayed on a 
spray of foliage, and a small grey plate, with 
a lovely “ blue bird,” were particularly admired. 
Of course, there were samples of Salviati’s glass ; 
including mirrors of which the frames, as well as 
the plates, are composed of this lustrous mate- 


rial. Messrs. Salviati, moreover, exhibited some | 


modern Italian majolica, giving very accurate re- 
productions of renaissance forms, which deserve 
more attention than they have yet received. 
Mr. Peacock exhibited a series of ivory carvings, 
two of which were remarkable for the size of the 
block, as well as for the boldness of the relief. 
These represent the uplifting of the brazen 
t, and the descent of Moses with the 
tables of the law. A Hercules and Hebe 
formed the subject of another plague, boldly 
treated, and an Anthony and Cleopatra had 
almost the finish of stone cameo-work. There 
was also a curious antique ¢riptych, containing 
an alabaster Madonna, very early work—said to 
from a nunnery near Worcester. A cup, 
covered with the triumph of Cleopatra, was the 
most noticeable of the ivories. There was a 
very curious bas-relief in marble—an Oriental 
scene with a female near a bath, and a royal 
penenage close by. A collection of Saxon and 
oman weapons, chiefly from the Thames, con- 
tained some curious arrow-heads, spirally finished, 
or rifled. Among the pictures we noticed a fine 
froup of cedars, by MacCullum, and a dreamy- 
looking ‘ Music’ by A. Pio. The contributions, 
as a whole, were of great and varied interest. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of * Tak Art-JouRNAt.” 
CIRCLES IN PERSPECTIVE. 


S1r,—To the question “J. T.” in 
your last somber, I tee to ole the following 
answer. The ive re tation of 


nswer presen every 
circle is a r ellipsis when the eye is with- 
out the circle, which may be demonstrated by 
considering that the rays the circumference 
of the circle to the eye form an oblique cone. 
But it is well known to those who are 
acquainted with conic sections that every section 


of a cone, whether right or o is a true 
ellipsis, ex in one case only, which is when 
the section is taken sub-contrary to its base, a 


situation which happens so rarely in dra 
that it may be disregarded altogether, and the 
section of a cone, or the perspective of a circle, 
in all cases considered as an ellipsis. 

The figure below represents the easiest method 
of finding the perspective of a circle in oblique 
perspective :— 








\g 





a 6 is the horizontal line, ¢ the centre of the 
picture, and de are the distance-points. The 

divisions of the reticulated square are 
laid upon the ground-line fg, and from these, 
lines are drawn to the distance-points. The 
perspective of the square is then drawn with all 
the lines across it, and the curve traced through 
the different points. 

E. C, Lerroy. 


TEACHING DRAWING. 


Srr,—Having for some years taken great in- 
terest in the promotion of Art, I was glad to 
see in the report of a recent meeting of the 
London School Board, a proposition that 
Drawing should be one of the subjects taught in 
elementary schools. Would it not be a good 
opportunity for the Science and Art Department 
to use its influence to get this proposal carried 
into effect, so that the country might have a real 
national School of Art, and not the semblance 
of one? This, I venture to say, will not be the 
case until Drawing is universally taught as a 
branch of education, as it is in Germany. 
Although large sums of money are paid for 
teaching Drawing, both in our national and pri- 
vate schools, we have little or no results; and 
this cannot be otherwise so long as it is looked 
upon ‘only as an accomplishment.” 

Pit is the fashion to bletae the Drawing-master 
for the bad system of teaching y prac- 
tised, but it is not his fault: he would carry out 
a thoroughly sound course of study were it 
possible. e parents want a “show,” and 
the pupils will not learn if the master insists, and 
so he is at their bidding, or ‘‘ his occupation’s 
gone.” Most school-masters look upon Draw- 
ing as a troublesome ros in fact, they 
consider it interferes with the legitimate work of 
the school, and so the lesson must be given in 
play-hours. The money paid for such lessons 
as these is very badly invested; it cannot be 
expected that much real work will be got out of 
a boy in his play-hours. Moreover, it is a com- 
mon practice to keep a boy from his —~ 
a punishment for failure in other lessons! The 
Drawing-master cannot complain to the prin- 
cipal, as it is his order; and certainly not to the 
parent, for that would be a dire offence; and 
thus from one cause and another the study of 
Drawing in this ogo, be up-hill work. 1 will 

ive an illustration. e other day, visiting a 
Fiend whose daughter had just “finished” her 
education at a fashionable ‘ Ladies’ College,” 
and was supposed to have great talent for 
Drawing, I was shown some of her paintings, 
which at the first glance I thought very 
and clever ; but closer examination showed 
to be only tinted lithographs! The shaded 





op and ed acd “oo 
t e one who 
takes an interest in Art. — 
An ArT-TEACHER. 
—_—_>——— 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


THE annual distribution of pri 
oe the Schools of Art took place on 
the 6th July. H.R.H. the Princess Louise in- 
tended to preside, but was unavoidably detained 
elsewhere at the last moment. The examiners 
were—Sir R. D. Wyatt; Messrs. C. W. Cope, 
R.A.; R. Westmacott, R.A.; R. R: ve, 
R.A.; F. R. Pickersgill, R.A.; J. C. 
ley, R.A.; H. A. and J. H. 
Nine gold medals, twenty-four silver 
sixty-five bronze medals, and ninet 
of were awarded. A selection from the 
works sent for competition is exhibited in one of 
the eastern galleries of the South Kensington 
adjoinin i the 


congratulation that, of the above marks of dis- 
tinction, one gold medal, seven silver medals, 
twenty-one bronze medals, and thirty-one 
of books were carried off by female students. 
The display is such as to show a 
decided advance on the works of previous years, 
and that almost, without exception, in the diffe- 
rent branches of education. In one group of 
drawings —namely, the coloured studies of natu- 
ral objects—the practical skill arrived at is often 
of a high order. It is true that this is but an 
inferior grade in Art, yet it is one highly impor- 
tant to master. Some of the drawings of fruit, 
flowers, and dead life, are undeniably superior to 
many that have been exhibited during the pre- 
sent season at the water-colour exhibitions, and 
at that of the Royal Academy. This is not, 
perhaps, a matter u which to congratulate 


: 





the world of Art, but it is highly table to 
the youthful artists and to their teachers. 

Some alteration appears to be requisite in the 
mode of distributing the gold medals. The 
number of works selected for the national com- 
petition was 64,608. These are divided by the 
examiners under the heads—of studies from the 
antique ; designs for architecture or manufac- 
tures ; and studies in _ and shade, colour, or 


from the life. This classification would give 

six branches of Art-education in design. 

number of gold medals usually given is ten. In 
are awarded 


the present year two gold m 
for models from the antique, one for a model 
from life, two for designs for lace-curtains, one 
for a design for a decorated ceiling, one for an 
architectural design for a church, one for a 
design for a set of a aoe for a group 
in water-colours. This disproportionate allot- 
ment tends to invalidate the distinction attached 
to the medal. Thus the sepia drawings of a 
decorated Gothic church, while highly table 
for a young student, involve the sense of absur- 
dity when we find them to be selected from 
prams ogee drawings, to be rewarded with 
one 


= nine Foi a There e 

in the to such a species 
distinction’ Even the grace and beauty that 
might have — —_— to we Neen = 
bvious ex to n tracery 

pe ve tly area say’ Gotlte architect would 


have done, is neglected, and the same stiff tre- 
foil recurs in every pointed arch. Architecture 
has always been an extremely weak at 
South Kensington, and such an award as this 
calls pointed attention to the fact. Again, the 
design for a set of jewellery is not one that 
wi have received applause, to say nothing of 
6 ee ed workers in gold 
enamel. The design, rough as it is, is not 
without merit, but the amount of labour involved 
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in the application of the enamel is out of all 
i Oto the effect produced. The main 
form of ornament, a flat cup, containing a ball 
surrounded by rays, is somewhat heavy; the 
whole effect is that of unmeaning prettiness. 
With the richer specimens of ancient goldsmith’s 
work now accessible, especially referring to 
those from Denmark, it is altogether out of the 
uestion to give such high distinction to a 
duign like this. . The design for the decoration 
of a ceiling, though rough and unfinished as a 
drawing, has much richness and harmony. It 
will, no doubt, come out well in plaster. The 
lace-designs are very graceful, especially that by 
William Butler, of Nottingham. But while too 
large and outspread for lace proper, they would 
prove far less effective for window-curtains than 
something in a bolder style of work. G. F. 
Munn’s figure from the antique is a miniature 
model of the well-known Farnese Hercules. In 
receiving this figure as a model, the students 
should be distinctly taught that, notwithstanding 
the great skill displayed in its manipulation, it 
is a work dating during the decline of Art. One 
main defect of the original marble, the dispro- 
portionately small size of the head, seems exag- 
gerated in the model. Of the model from life 
we are happy to speak in terms of the highest 
encouragement. It is a statuette represent- 
ing Samson in the act of bursting his bonds. 
The artist has been unusually happy in the 
choice of a model—the figure possessing the 
full vigour of manly strength displayed, without 
exaggeration, or the introduction of supplemen- 
tary and imagimary muscles. The legs are very 
admirably. modelled, the pose is expressive, es- 
caping, a'though only just escaping, that want 
of balance which is destructive of sculptural 
beauty. The sideward sway of the figure, and 
the return of the clenched right hand towards the 
head, give the effect of motion without weary- 
ing the eye. The figure is a credit to Mr. 
ames Robertson, and to the Edinburgh school. 
Miss Rosa E. Stanton, from the Stroud School, 
has a gold medal for a brace of dead partridges, 
lying on moss and leaves, in which the ruffling 
of the plumage seems to have been done by the 
wind itself. How it is that one of the gold 
medals has not been given to Miss Montalba 
for her charming design for a majolica plateau, 
we are altogether at a loss to conceive. It isa 
proof that eight good judges do not constitute 
an unerring tribunal. This design has every 
uality that should have recommended it for dis- 
tinguished reward. It is intended for the service 
of ceramic industry, in the purely mechanical part 
of which we are now in advance of nearly the | 
whole world, and in the Art-department of which 
original grace and beauty are so eminently 
desirable. It is good in drawing, happy in 
subject, and harmonious and appropriate in 
colouring. A very pretty village-maiden, with 
an earthern pitcher in one hand, and a reed or 
bull-rush in the other, is tripping down to a 
stream, her slender weapon being assumed to 
awe a flock of uncivil geese. Around the edge 
of the plateau is an arabesque, lighted up by 
peep birds and beasts, a ferocious and 
terrible dragon, and delightful little gnomes in 
long pointed hoods. The drawing is not a copy 
of a piece of majolica, but a design for repro- 
duction. It is, therefore, properly drawn with 
a clear and definite pencilling. It is possible 
that the artist may not possess the rare power 
of the faultless and rapid touch requisite for 
painting on wetenamel. But the design, pro- | 
tly reproduced, would give a plateau of which 
Minton or any other lg ey might be proud. | 
The great superiority of the Belgian artists over | 
our own in this especial department, which | 
comes into such strong relief in the International | 
Exhibition, is an additional cause for lamenting 
this unaccountable injustice to Miss Montalba. | 
Mr. Robertson's Samson, and Miss Montalba’s 
plateau, are decidedly the most original and 
satisfactory designs in the entire exhibition. 
Among the other drawings attention is due to 
Miss Emily Austin’s fruit in water-colours, a 
bunch of apples ge in with a touch like | 
that of crayon. Mr. F. E. Bodkin’s mono- | 
chrome painting in water-colours of a colossal | 
barbaric head the antique, does honour to | 
the South Kensington School. This fine sub- 
ject is one very frequently repeated, and in this 





instance is rendered with great beauty. J. 
Chanwell, of Bradford, has a shaded ornamett, 
drawn from a cast, with an admirable and mas- 
terly touch. — H. Park, of Coventry, gives 
avery rich and harmonious design for a carpet— 
a pale crimson centre and delicate white corners. 
Mary E. Southworth, of Manchester, has drawn 
an exquisite group of convolvulus. Peter Smart, 
of Aberdeen, is very successful in his mono- 
chrome drawing of an acanthus ornament from 
the cast; and William Stevenson’s model from 
life—a young man about to bathe—is highly 
promising, and shows much real sculptural feel- 
ing. Each of the above productions is justly re- 
warded with a silver medal. 

Among the bronze medallists are especially 
worthy of note Agnes Keeling, of Lambeth, for 
her design for lace, which is not a puzzle put 
together, but a graceful and harmonious concep- 
tion. W. C. Little, of South Kensington, has 
a good head from the antique. Julia Pocock, 
of Bloomsbury, has given a model of a head 
from life, in which, while the hair is somewhat 
“* sketchy,” the definition of the features, the 
physiognomic expression of the face, and the 
delicate modelling of its slightest traits, deserve 
very high praise. H. Stade, of Bradford, gives 
a set of designs for plates,—gorgeous and well- 
painted birds,—which are admirable both in 
choice of subject and in execution. We should 
like to know for what reason the exquisite 
bunch of purple pra es, a portion of which 
fades into a deep shadow that might have been 
cast under an Italian sky, painted by Mary 
Wedd, has been omitted from the medalled 
studies. 

The point in which the exhibition is weakest is 
in the want of feeling for the antique displayed 
in most of the models from ancient marbles. We 
strongly suspect that this portion of study should 
be postponed till after some proficiency has been 
attained in modelling from life. Almost every 
Greek or Roman face attempted has more or 
less English features. Notwithstanding some 
minor details deserving criticism the entire ex- 
hibition is a decided success. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


LEEDS.—Mr. Walter Smith, head-master of 
the Leeds, Bradford, and Wakefield Schools, is 
about to leave this country for the United States. 
Some time since he was invited, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Henry Cole, at South Ken- 
sington, by the State-education authorities of 
Boston, in America, to visit that city for the 
ee of advising on the best means of esta- 

lishing a training-school for Art-masters, Art- 
schools, and a museum of Art-works throughout 
the State of Massachusetts; an act having last 
year passed the legislature of that State decree- 
ing that drawing should form part of the educa- 
tion of youth. At the close of the visit liberal 
offers were made to Mr. Smith by the authorities 
of Boston to induce him to take up his residence 
in the city, and personally direct the whole Art- 
education of the State: this, after due considera- 
tion, he has acceded to. His position in the State 
will combine the offices of Chief State Inspector 
of Schools of Art in Massachusetts Common- 
wealth; Head-Master of the Normal Training- 
School for Art-Masters, in connection with the 


| Museum ; Professor of Sculpture, and Art-Lec- 


turer. Itis stated, in a Leeds newspaper, with 
reference to this matter, that a subscription was 
made among the workmen in one Boston fac- 
tory, after an address by Mr. Smith, of no less 
a sum than £300 to aid in the establishment of 
a museum in that place. 

GLOUCESTER.—The foundation-stone of an 
edifice intended to include a school of Science 
and Art, and a Museum was recently laid in this 
city; it is estimated to cost £5,000. A School 
of Art has existed here for several years, and has 
flourished under the able direction of Mr. 
Gambier Parry: and a kind of museum has also 
been got together in rooms lent by Mr. Sydney 
Dobell; but both have overgrown the dimen- 
sions to which hitherto each was limited ; hence 
the necessity of a new building. 





ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Christian days. ‘The different sections of the 
city are distinctly marked out; and while the 
streets and bye-ways are set forth with wonderful 
minutia of detail, the various public i 
are carefully elaborated. We have 
localities with which Scripture has made us 
familiar: Mount Moriah, the Temple of Solomon 
the palaces of Herod, Queen Helena, and of 
Caiaphas ; the houses of Pi te, and Annas, and 
many more ; the splendid arched bridge leading 
along the Via Dolorosa, and so through the 
Gate of Judgment to the scene of the Crucifixion, 
We have Calvary and Gethsemane, the V; 

of Jehosaphat, the brook Kedron, the Mount of 
Olives, the Pool of Siloam, the tomb of David, 
and, in short, a complete concentration of all 
those hallowed spots so interesting to the 
thoughtful mind. The entire fabric is of wood, 
covering an area of 144 square feet, weighing 
about 12 cwt., and is divided into nine sections ; 
the largest requiring four men to move it. The 
whole been skilfully coloured by an artist 
named Speirs, and the result is picturesque and 
natural. The author of this rare construction is 
a common working joiner in Glasgow, who has 
devoted the leisure of the last twenty-five years 
to the formation of his pet design. He is the 
eldest son of Captain Dumbreck, R.N., deceased, 
= a at bps aa Mr. Dumbreck 
illustrates his model every evening by a descri 
tive lecture, to which he gives coniduahhd okt 
by his enthusiasm as well as by the know 
displayed of his subject, gathered from 
Writ, Josephus, and other historic sources. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Spring Exhibition of the 
Birmingham Society of Artists has closed satis- 
factorily to those most concerned in its success. 
The sales effected show an increase of £441 over 
those of last year, having amounted to the sum 
of £1,859, 16s.: the attendance of visitors was 

considerably ter. The largest sums 
realised were for Birket Foster’s ‘ Crossing the 
Ford,’ 370 gs. ; for S. Bough’s ‘ Cadzow Forest,’ 
100 gs.; and for W. H. Vernon’s ‘On the 
Ogwen, North Wales,’ £50. The total number 
of drawings sold was 130; a small proportion, 
however, to the number exhibited—upwards of 
600. The purchases made by prize-holders of 
the Birmingham Art-Union showed a falling off 
in value of £75. 

BLACKBURN.—Mr. Fairhurst, a monumental 
sculptor in this town, has presented to the Cor- 
poration a piece of statuary, executed by the 
workmea in his employ, at his own expense and 
under his own direction, for erection in the park. 

BRIGHTON.—The town-council has resolved 
by a large majority of votes, to erect a building 
for the purposes of a public museum, library, 
and picture-gallery. It is scarcely creditable to 
the inhabitants of so large, influential, and 
wealthy a town as Brighton, that such an 
institution was ee in existence long ago. 

EXeETER.—In the course of some —_ 
recently undertaken in the Lady yoo a of the 
Cathedral, a fine example of early fresco- 
painting was brought to light on one of the 
walls. The picture represents the Virgin sur- 
rounded by a nimbus ; two angels are placing @ 
crown upon her head, —_ a angels are 

resent, with an outer circle o' , 
ey and saints—surmounted | Cherubim 
and Seraphim in the act of adoration, and bear- 
ing scrolls inscribed ‘* Dominions, Principalities, 
Thrones, Powers,” &c. From what,can now be 
inting, it evidences good artistic 
treatment, and much richness of colour = 
detail; but it happens, unfortunately, that 
lower and larger portion is conceal , or rather 
has been des by a monument 
against the wall about two centuries ago. 

PLymMouTs.—A statue of Sir Francis Desks, 
the famous admiral and circumnavigator © 


Queen Elisabeth's days, iso be re 
e municipal offices of the new 
this seaport. 
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THE NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS. 


Ir might be hardly necessary for us to revert to 
a sabject on which the last word has been said 
in our , were it not to defend a meritorious 
body of men from the covert satire of the mem- 
ber for Cambridge University. That honour- 
able member gave vent to a well-merited a 
nation by saying that the treatment of Mr. 
Barry by Mr. Ayrton was such as not only to 
justify the assertion of our continental neigh- 
bours that the English were a nation of shop- 
keepers, but to show that we had placed a 
shopkeeper > the head of our governmental 
d ment o ° 

On behalf of all those who honestly and in- 
dustriously live by trade, from the millionaire 
merchant down to the itinerant vendor of 
matches, we enter a protest against this most 
depreciatory remark. No doubt there are sho 
keepers and shopkeepers—and there may 
those of the latter who, finding themselves un- 
expectedly set on horseback, ride gallantly—we 
all know where. But, as a rule, proper respect 
to public decency,—appreciation of, and care to 
provide for, the public taste,—avoidance of any 
cynical and unblushing display of their own de- 
fects of education, of temper, or of good feeling,— 
a disposition not unnecessarily to wound the feel- 
ings of the more cultivated of their customers and 
paymasters,—readiness to obviate all just causes 
of complaint,—that decent social modesty which 
is demanded by civilisation,—these are the attri- 
butes.of shopkeepers. Indeed, in the absence 
of any such qualifications, small would be their 
custom and scant their profit. It is therefore 
evident, and will, we doubt not, be admitted by 
Mr. Beresford Hope, that we cannot be said 
to have a shopkeeper at the head of our office 
of works. The more the pity. It would be a 
very inferior and ill-judging shopkeeper who, 
while vulgarly sneering at one of our most 
interesting architectural gems as a vault, and 
expressing his idea that the Reformation had put 
a stop to the old Christian custom of naming 
churches after some dedicatory saint, should go 
on to state publicly that a piece of work had 
cost exactly fifty times as much as was really the 
case. This is a very cheap and easy method of 
obtaining a spurious credit for economy. 

The importance of the — is far Dag 
than may appear at the first blush. Under the 
peculiar nature of our parliamentary 
government, it has not unfrequently happened 
that a totally unprepared, or even a very unfit 
man, has been placed in a post of ministerial 
power, That the selection of a man, fitted by 
antecedents and by education to direct our army, 
our navy, or our home affairs, is a duty de- 
manded by even the slightest sense of patriotism, 
has not yet been made a point in our political 
catechism. Party first, country afterwards, is 
an old rule, only rendered tolerable by the ex- 
cuse that it is by party discipline alone that the 
country can be governed. But then we have 
had the safeguard that the persons thus selected 
by lot are, as a rule, English gentlemen. A 
certain large conscientiousness comes in to the 
aid of an imperfect choice. The man who is 
made a minister has usually a sense of the 
responsibility of his position, which prevents 
him from exposing his ignorance of any special 
duty, and induces him to go to work in earnest 
to fit himself for his post. Late enough no 
doubt, but better late than never. The main 
point is, for the incoming ruler to feel his own 
defects, and the probability then is that he will 
be on his guard against their evil. 

But when, for the first time, we see not only 
a thoroughly incompetent person, one who 
actually glories in his incompetence, appointed 
to any public office, we see a great blow dealt 
- a permanence of our national institutions. 

uch an appointment, especially when perse- 
vered in after its mischievous coplenay 
rent to all non-party men, is a step down hill. 
Who is dragged down may be a question, but, 
any way, the country suffers. The next thing to 
a public depreciation of our great national 
monuments, will be the neglect or the falsifica- 
tion of our history. Why should room that 
might be let as shops and to the 
receipt of a large annual income, be devoted to 








k up fusty records or old-world pictures ? 
St. ’s is far too for a church—whiy not 
sell it for a central railway-station? Turn out 
the old chips and bones from the British Mu- 
seum, and we shall have for an excellent 
hospital. As for South gton, to the 
hammer with it at once! If these measures are 
not proposed by those who contemn the vault 
at St. Stephen’s, at all events it cannot be be- 
cause they would seem to such persons to be 
inconsistent or unfit. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





BERLIN.—The colossal statue of the Prussian 
King, Frederick William III., of which we have 
lately heard much in association with the trium- 
phal entry of the German troops into Berlin, 
when it was unveiled, is the work of Albert 
Wolff, one of the ablest ~— of Rauch. It 
is an equestrian group, and represents the 
monarch extending his. right hand, as if in 
the act of Dagens vary a blessing on his people : 
he wears the uniform of a General, with cocked 
hat and flowing cloak, the latter being ex- 
tended by the stepping action of the horse. 
The group is bronze, and is reported to be 
noble in character and very imposing in its 
general aspect. 

DRESDEN.—The exhibition of works by Hol- 
bein, postponed last year in consequence of the 
war between Germany and France, is now an- 
nounced to open on the 15th of the present 
month, and to continue till October 15th. It is 
referred to more in detail on a subsequent page. 

MEIssEN.—A — of artists, literary men, 
and others left en for this picturesque 
small town, situated on the Elbe, on the 25th of 


June, to celebrate the fourth centenary of | read 
Albert Diirer. Se SE eee a i 
e old church, the | p 


sacred and classical music in 
visitors proceeded to the banqueting-hall in the 
schloss, where a feast was ided, and 
speeches were delivered by Professors Hiibner 
and Gruner, of Dresden. In the evening a 
short dramatic entertainment, called “ Al 
Direr’s Birthday” was given by the artists 
present ; a dance and féte concluding the day’s 
enjoyments. The streets of Meissen and the 
banquet-hall were decorated with pictures 
illustrating scenes in the life of the famous 
old artist of Nuremberg. 

MONTREAL.—A very characteristic bust of 
the late Bishop Fulford, of Montreal, executed 
by Marshall Wood, has recently been placed in 
the vestry of Christ Church Cath » in this 
city.—Mr. Wood's statue of the Queen is to be 
erected in Victoria Square. 

Prervu.—aAn international exhibition is to be 
held in Peru in December—the first of the kind 
in South America. The chief prize of honour, 
to be competed for by both Peruvians and 
foreigners, consists of a gold medal of £200. 
The next is a prize of honour for foreigners, 
consisting of a gold medal and £100. 

New York.—The Scottish ieties of this 
city have resolved to erect a statue of Sir Walter 
Scott in the Central Park, and have arranged | 
with Mr. John Steel, R.S.A., of Edinburgh, for | 
a bronze copy of the marble figure in the Scott 
Monument, Princes Street, Edinburgh. Mr. | 
Steel will design and supply a pedestal of Peter- 
head granite on which the statue is to be placed. | 
—A statue of Professor Morse, “ the father of 
Telegraphy ” in the United States, was unveiled | 
before a large a age on the 10th of June, | 
in the Central Park, Mr. Morse himself ig | 
present, and manipulating, on a telegraphic | 
apparatus which was brought to the platform, | 

e following message :—‘‘ Greeting and thanks | 


to the telegraphic fraternity throughout the 
world. Glory to God in the highest ; peace on | 
earth, and goodwill to men.” Our readers will 


probably remember, that in describing the statue 
“The Genius of Electricity,” published last 
ear in the Journal, we gave a notice of 
Mr. Morse, more i y with reference to his 
early career as an artist, especially in England. 
The Professor is now eighty years of a 
still retains all his faculties, mental and 
in much vigour. 
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SKETCHES IN THE FAR EAST, 


end monument of a tour which is of 
poli augury, as well as a real outcome 
idence mode in which members of the 


f 


y. 
and Ceylon, Australia and New Zea- 


India Zea 
land, China and J" and the romantic group 
of the Sandwic , furnish« the greater 


F 


number of the sketches which we have had 
privilege to examine. We will not attempt an 
orderly account of some 125 drawings, not 
catalogued or described, but note t wh 
most struck our attention in a walk round 
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almost oy character of the dress 
of the white natives, their bonnets, and parasols, 
and donkeys, might have illustrated a summer 
holiday on some Welsh or Irish coast. On the 
contrary, the stern ur of the ite peaks 
of the mountain in Tahiti called Diadem, 
soaring to upwards of 9,000 feet, and viewed 
from the shore of Papiti harbour, where Ca 
tain Cooke first , far exceeds that of 
scenery in our own islands which most nearly 
approaches it—namely, the wild hills about St. 
Davids, in Pembrokeshire. 

Next is one of the most remarkable and puz- 
zling architectural relics in India—the ancient 
Hindoo Temple at Gaur. This city, near Patna, 
in eS was the most ancient capital of Be- 
nares. The date of the temple is stated posi! to 
be anterior to the Christian era. Yet the vaulted 
nave might have been reared by a Gothic archi- 
tect—the form of equilateral spherical ori 

revalent with us in King I, 
ing regularly maintained in the arches. 
Gat con bo teanet 2 00 OS ot ee 
building is of the utmost interest. we 
come to a very lifelike sketch of the Galatea 
at anchor in the port of Cheefon, surrounded by 


a swarm of tossing bumboats. Again, we are 
| shown the dusky population of Ceylon g 
forth to greet the son of the E 

the roads spanned by flowery trium arches, 
Then comes a banquet at Sin , and a 
festive scene by t, ag ory dx torches and 
fireworks. in, we are led the 

of an antique Buddhist temple at Kandy, in 
| Ceylon ; the very sanctum of that ancient faith, 
where a tooth of Buddha himself is preserved as 
a relic, hidden wader seven concenizis gelten 
bells. Hard a view of the lovely 
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ngs, chiefl lands and fruit, is piled up 
seure'the en. oo. Then we have a series 
of sketches illustrating a tiger-hunt, from the 
start of the party in early morning, to the 
bivouac at night. The military form in which 
the solid line of elephants wheels round the 
wounded prey is —~ striking. Some sketches 
illustrative of animal life are executed in sepia, 
now commonly used for architectural designs, 
with very happy effect. The Pah, in Hono- 
lulu, some 4,000 to 5,000 feet high, recalls 
Solva, in Pembrokeshire. There is a magic 
view of Bombay, jutting out between two seas ; 
a stately sketch of the Residency at Lucknow ; 
andac ing Japanese interior, half conserva- 
tory, bright with flowers. There is a boar- 
shooting scene in New Zealand, under a steady 
downpour of rain, like an aerial cataract. “The 
View of Heaven,” near Yokohama, almost de- 
serves the poetic name. There is a fairy scene 
at Benares, displaying a mosque of magic pro- 
portion, under the shadow of which is the large 
double barge built for the Duke by the Maha- 
rajah, and propelled by paddles at the stern 
after the fashion of a treadmill. The state 
barge of his Highness, with a peacock carved 
on its long dragon-like prow, is rowed close 
by. We conclude with the most dashing and 
originel scene of the entire collection—a bathing 
ty at Hilo, in Hawaii. It might have 
—_ painted in another planet, or in the 
Iden age of our world, A basin, surrounded 
rocks, is fed by a fine cataract, coming down 
with a jutting rush. From rocky shores, and 
sand, and every point of vantage round the bay, 
the white unclothed natives are jumping and 
precipitating themselves into the water, diving, 
and sporting, and swimming, and even shooting 
down the waterfall. A flock of water-birds, or 
a shoal of seals, could not enjoy themselves 
more unrestrictedly. It is a wonderful bit of 
contemporary life. We hope the suggestion 
as to the publication of these sketches may be 
of some service. 
i 


ART-UNION OF LONDON, 


Tue following pictures have been selected by 
prize-holders from the various exhibitions of the 
season :— 

From tue Rovat Acapemy.— Dr Johnson at Re- 
hearsal,’ T. D. White, 200/.; ‘War News—Hostilities 
have Commenced,’ G. Pope, 1oo/.; ‘Town and Castle 
of Amboise on the Loire,’ G. C. Stanfield, roo/. ;* A’ 
Runaway,’ W. M. McTaggart, R.S.A, 45/.; ‘A Salman 
Trap]. Adam, 45/.; ‘ Too Late,’ A. i Cooper, go, ; 
* The Homestead,’ A. J. Stark, 257. - 

From tue Society or Baritisn Artists. —‘ St. 
Michael's Mount, from Marazion,’ George Cole, 60/. ; 
* The Cliff,’ T. Roberts, 50/. ; ‘A Summer Afternoon.on 
the Mole, Soover, W. H. Foster, 45/.; ‘Cattle on 
Hampstead Heath—looking West, H’ Earp, go7.; 'On 
the South Coast,’ E. Holmes, 4o/. ; ‘ Portland: Island,’ 
E, F. D. Pritchard, 40d. ; ‘ Little Goody Two Shoes,’ 
Mrs. Charretie, 31/. 108.; ‘A ern Im e at the 
Cave,’ A. F. Patten, 314. 108,; ‘On the Scheldt,’ E. 
Haren .3 ‘The Lesson,’ KR. C. Green, 302. ; ‘ Winter,’ 
R . Thom, 26/. 5s.; ‘Loch Katrine and Hen Venue, 

; ire,’ C. Pearson, 25/.; ‘The Pet Bird,’ R. Phy- 
sick, 25/.; ‘A Quiet Spot,’ C. Smith, 25/.; ‘Pat pre- 
ring for the Fair,’ A. Gunn, at/.; ‘A Berkshire 
ater-Mill,’ Miss S. S. Warren, 21/.; ‘ Fishing Town 
on the French Coast,’ J. J. Wilson, 212. 10s. ; ‘ Fruit 
and Still Life,’ C. T. Bale, 20/. ; ‘ Low Tide, Scheven- 
ing Beach,’ E. Hayes, 20/.; ‘Mill near Tamerton, 
»’ W. Pitt, 207. ; ‘ Morning—near Great Marlow, 
on the Thames,’ J. C. Salmon, 20/.; ‘Mouth of the 
Thames—Blowing Fresh,’ C. Taylor, 20.; ‘ Among the 
Heather,’ rT. F, i ight, 2ol.; ‘A Venetian Bal- 
cony—the Gift Refused,’ 26. 5s.; ‘Old Bridge at 
Onwiin, South Wales,’ J. Peel, 2s/. 

From tHe New Baitisn Instrrution.— There, on 

this spot by traitorous hands,’ &c., C. Calthrop, soi. ; 


A my ey, $ the O = W. H. Ma = 4sl.; 

a aynes iams. 5 he. 

Trove,’ C. M. Webb, qcl.; ‘The Black Pi, J. Fianie, 

ra hy et ww J. ri ol.; ‘In the 

rshes, Rainham,’ W. » 25h; ‘ 

4 Park, |. Thorpe, = r, 25 nder the Elms, 
1eTy Or Paiwrers in Warter-Cotovrs. 

—* On the Road between Cladish and Dalmally, Loch 

Awe, Argyleshire,’ T. M. Richardson, 4si.; ‘A distant 

Gleam Sunshine over the Sea,’ S. P. Jackson, 4ol. ; 

Pn View of Conway from the West,’ David Cox, 


From tus Instituts or Painters 
~ Vessels ot Tyemneeth Bar? Edwie ee 
a Campanile of S. Croce,’ b. ht. hie 

ewan, 42/, 
From tHe Gunnar Exuisition or Water-Cotour 
winGs,— tt,’ A. Croft, gol. ; 
« Moore, 2of. 

Acapemy.—*Glen Croce,’ 


ROM THE 





COMMERCE, 
FROM THE GROUP OF SCULPTURE BY 
T. THORNYCROFT. 

IN any great English monument assuming 
to have a national character, it was only 
right that Commerce, certainly one of the 
distinguishing features of our diversified 
community, should be prominently repre- 
sented. “ Ships, Colonies, and Commerce,” 
has long been a favourite motto in our 
country. The omission from the Albert 
Memorial of such a represéntative group 
would, therefore, have been a grave error : 
Mr. Thornycroft’s expressive work: supplies 
what otherwise would have been an unac- 
countable void. 

The composition suggests both the 
luxuries and the necessaries of life. The 
rincipal figure, holding a cornucopia in 
ae hand, is typical of Prosperity, and 


shows that commerce is the mediym_ of 


scattering wealth and abundance through- 
out the land. The other .standing-figure 
may be accepted as a young -merchant, or 
supercargo : he is habited in Anglo-Saxon 
costume, symbolising the very earliest spirit, 
in England, of mercantile adventufe : in his 
right hand he carries an account-book and 
a purse, indicatin 
mercantile ‘transactions, he must possess 
both capital“and credit ; in his left hand he 
bears ‘balance-scales, the emblems of just 
trade or barter, An , Eastern . merchant 
forms the countegpoise to the latter figure ; 
he is offering to him for,sale a jewel-casket, 
which ..typifes:. the «luxuries of life :) its 
necessaries appear in the figure of a tustié, 
seated. upori a skin, witly an open sack of 
unthrashed wheat beforé him, Which hé 
also tempts “thé youth"to buy. "Thus, thé 
trapezoidal form of thé “group,” which “the 
peilator evidently intended to, give” it, is 


rendered, complete. rong the attrjbutes 
or acchtoneeh a fale cottie, or silk, 
another emblem of.commerce.; and serving, 
where ,it ,is here. placed, to-give' solidity to 
the lower part Ofsthe composition: » ‘It will 
be observed that all the lines of ‘the group 
are»made subservient, and lead up, to the 
head of the principal figure. 

* Mr. Thornycroft “has, most, successfully 
workéd* out the idea of the ‘subject : the 
figures, iridividually, are exponents of their 
calling ; and;collectively, make up a group 
of .much elegance, combined with spirited 
and life-like action. ‘ ‘ 


—>—_ 


THE INDIAN COURT 


AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue sparkling freshness of the International 
Exhibition has, in the ‘present year, been kept 
up ,by accident, and even by misfortune. The 
deplorable events of which France has been the 
scene, so delayed the efforts of the French 
exhibitors to represent themselves worthily 
before us, as to render necessary a separate 
opening of the French annexe, which took place 
in the month of June. With the commence- 
ment of the fine weather of July the Indian 
Court was completed, and opened to crowds of 
delighted visitors. The success that attended 
these subsidiary openings has been so complete 
as to lead to the suggestion whether, on another 
occasion, the plan of development of the re- 
sources of the Exhibition may not be advan- 
tageously made = of the programme. With 
the exception of the comparatively few visitors 
who would come in the first few weeks, and 
come no more, every one would be benefited 
by a plan that would allow of an exhaustive 
° tion of the whole contents of the collec- 


that, to émbark” in. 


Seiad 
tion without confusion to the mind, or too much 


_— to the body, 

Indian collections now open to the public 
are arranged in a central hall, garnished on the 
north with a row of little cells or shops like 
oriental bazaar. The effect of the court is 
different from that of any other portion 
Exhibition, no less from the a i 
of arrangement, than from the w 
dour of the textile fabrics that form 
attractive objects of display. The exhi 
— from every part mal India, and the 

governments as well as the nati 
ap . as oy ag ae 
may be fair, however, to call i 
the first place to the tempting ner of 
comm¢ firms which are either 
established in London, or which take j 
t opening for striking root among 
us. Of the numerous visitors y the Indian 
Court the majority will come away with the wish 
to become purchasers of some Indian articles of 
luxury or of utility. It will be, therefore, of 
service to point out where their wishes can be 
most readily gratified. 

The corner cell, or portion of the northern 
areade, is occupied by specimens of Turkey 
and Indian carpets, rugs, and hangings, exhi- 
bited=by Watson, Bontor, and Co., of 35, New 
Bond Street. Lists and prices of these 
and splendid fabrics are here to be obtained, and 
the various descriptions of carpet are admirably 
illustrated.. Next comes a compartment devoted 
to. the —— of furniture. Exquisite carved 
chairs, tables, and other objects, in perforated 
black -wood, are to be found in this spot, which, 
on the o¢casion of our last visit, was not 
thoroughly arranged. Then comes a most care- 
ful, as well as very interesting, cell, full of the 
oriental goods sold by Alfred Inman, of 17, Ebury 
Street. These are objects of domestic require- 
ments, which, for the most part, are of very 
moderate cost, including not only Fine Art ob- 
jects in: bronze, brass, carved wood, stone, and 
ivory, Bombay inlaid work, lacquered ware, fans 
and. sereens of palm-leaf, seats, fishing-rods, 
blinds and baskets in bamboo, oriental 
and egg-shell porcelain, silk fabric caps, hand- 
kerchiefs, and embroidery, but also condiments, 
‘preserves, pepper, Chinese and Indian tea. 

The next compartment is literary or educa- 
tional; comprising maps, books, and periodi 
illustrative of India. It is opened by H. T. 
King, East India agent, from the library at 45, 
Pall Mall. This novel feature of the court 
gives unusual completeness to the display. A 
compa of double size is then devoted to the 


ed 


sh ait 


H 


centuries. They are exhibited b 

mere Shawl Company, the head-quarters of 
which are at Sreenuggur, Kashmere, and 
Jumoo, and whose agent in London is Seth 
Auderjee Cowasjee, a gentleman who, judging 
from his head-dress, is a Parsee. Some idea of 
the importance of this industry may be arrived 
at from the fact that the value of shawls exported 
from India, exclusive of those sold in that 


and ns Ae 
resented to her Majesty the Queen Victoria, 
-H. the Maharajah of Cashmere, cost £ oe 
in workmanship. Long and square 
Kannikar loom-work, and specimens of Amlikar 
needle-work, and Dorree and K ur prs 
broidery and fancy work, are to be found in 
costly stall. A — ae —- 
carpeting, concludes the ro 
"S the caia apartment, the attention 
principally claimed by the splendid Rap 
called Kincaubs, which are | 
and silver, and silk of the richest dyes. 
readers may remember the account which we 
ve eres og (see Ars Journe for 
1870) of the India Museum, 1 
The ses costly display of Oriental taste, gre 
same valuable information for our ret 
facturers, are to be found illustrated, by vad 
examples, in the Indian cd We may 
i we 
that the same admirable power Ph 


priced as my as £500; 











method of imparting 
and clear a 
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which characterise the work of Dr. Forbes 
Watson in the Museum, attest his handiwork 
in the ordering of this Indian Court. Any one 
who is desirous to obtain and accurate 
information as to any important branch of 
Indian manufacture 1 be able, so to k, 
to run it to earth, by means of the very lucid 


talogue issued by the ent; and 
page bd oO! + enh 


the examination, not ~_ 
and specimens of finished work, but also of the 


drawings and models of the workmen enga 
in the actual procedures of manufacture, ech 
have been executed by native artists. 

It is impossible to condense an exhaustive 
account of this gorgeous and costly display 
within the space at our com’ The metal 
work alone would occupy several columns. 
The show of arms and armour, inlaid, en- 
amelled, set with uncut gems, is magnificent. 
There are from forty to fifty articles of gold ; 
more than double the number of objects in 
silver ; a collection of imitation gold and enamel 
ornaments from Bombay, lamps, idols, personal 
ornaments, and domestic Pa po pore 
about ninety specimens 0} t iar art o) 
inlaying steel Pith gold which is practised 
chiefly in the Punjaub, and known by the name 
of Kooftgari work; and the cheaper, coarser, 
but still effective, mode of covering pewter 
vessels, hooka bowls and pipes, boxes, “‘ gog- 
lets,” and rings with silver-leaf, which is known 
as Bidree work. 

We have specimens of carvings in ve 
different substances, from the blackwood whic 
affords the material for such very exquisite 
articles of household furniture, to imperishable 
jade and rock-crystal. Among these the 
carvings in sandal-wood, from Mysore, Morada- 
bad, Bhurtpore, Coomptar, Ahmedabad, Bom- 
bay, Baroda, and Madras are perhaps the most 
attractive, from their delicate fragrance, no less 
than from the elegance of their design and 
execution. We desire to give prominence to 
the name of Naorojee Shapoorjee and Co., 
of Bombay, as the carvers of the superb Black- 
wood chiffonier, davenport, and side-board, that 
form one of the most striking groups of objects 
in the Exhibition. 

Among the carvings in ivory we find evidence 
of a mischievous and mistaken idea of education 
which has led to the production—more espe- 
cially in the school-work—of objects that must 
certainly displace the great markle dog in the 
South Kensington Museum from the champion- 
ship attributed to it by Mr. Ruskin, of being 
the very worst thing that human art ever 
produced. Nothing can be more effective and 
characteristic than Indian Art, whether in carv- 
ing or in textile fabric, when applied with an 
Indian motive ; nothing can be more abomina- 
ble, feeble, tasteless, and utterly vulgar than 
the outcome of Indian skill applied under the 





direction of what we suppose must be called | 
English taste. It is beyond our department to | 
speak of the wisdom or folly of the attempt to | 
transplant the political institutions, the philo- | 
sophy, or the religion, of one great branch of 
the family of nations as exotics into the soil | 
in which those of a very different race have | 
struck root, But as to the attempt to convert | 
the Art of India into the likeness of what may | 
be called Art in England, there can be but one | 
opinion among competent ns. We trust | 
that the display of the hybrid abominations which | 
are exhibited, we suppose with gleeful self- | 
satisfaction, by some of the educators of Indian | 
youth, will have the effect of calling the atten- 
tion of the government of India to the ruin and 
destruction which will be brought upon the 
fredustive power of that great empire unless this 
arbarous mode of teaching be at once sternly 
repressed, | 
The drawings, engravings, and photographs 
exhibited in the Indian Court form a collection | 
admirably illustrative of the country. Indian 
pottery is also illustrated by a series of some | 
thousand objects, that form a valuable appendix 
to the small but elegant collection in the 
eastern gallery of the Exhibition. Educational 
works and appliances are also fully illustrated. | 
We have given but a hasty peep at this brilliant 
court; but it will perhaps be enough to induce 
many a reader to visit it with deeper interest, | 


| 
| 





| was educated at the Hig 


OBITUARY. 


JOSEPH PETZL. 


THIs artist, one of the most popular genre- 
painters of Germany, died at Munich in the 
month of May. He was born at that city 
in 1803, but went to Berlin and studied 
there under Begas. Petzl accompanied 
King Otho to Greece, a country which 
suggested to him the subjects of some of 
his best pictures, as‘ Greeks reading Otho’s 
Proclamation,’ a work containing numerous 
figures, all portraits; it was exhibited at 
Berlin in 1834. Another is ‘A Greek 
Wedding,’ a composition containing a great 
variety of figures in rich costumes, full of 
animation, and brilliant in colour through- 
out, Count Raczynski, in his “ Histoire de 
lArte Moderne en Allemagne,” says,—“ The 
Prince de Tour et Taxis possesses one of 
the richest compositions by him with which 
I am acquainted : in this picture he seems 
to have been inspired by Wilkie’s ‘ Reading 
the Will.’” 

Petzl lived nearly the last half of his life 
at Munich, and is usually classed with the 
painters of that school. There are few 
collections in Germany which have not some 
specimens of his works, 





PETER VON HESS 


The name of Hess is familiar to all who 
are acquainted with modern German Art, 
Peter von Hess, who died at Munich, where 
he and others of his family long resided, on 
the 4th of April, was born at Diisseldorf in 
1792-3. He was eldest son of Charles Hess, 
professor of engraving in the Munich 
Academy ; his next younger brother being 
Henry Hess, the distinguished historical 

inter ; and the youngest, Charles Hess, a 

ttle-painter of some note. Peter had 
acquired the soubriguet of the “ Horace 
Vernet of Central Germany,” from his 
numerous pictures of battles: of these the 
most prominent are his ‘ Battle of Arcis-sur- 
Aube,’ and ‘ War in the Tyrol,’ both of them 
large compositions with numerous figures, 
But his finest work is considered to be ‘ The 
Entrance of King Otho into Nauplia.’ ‘The 
Crossing of the Beresina, was painted for 
the late Emperor of Russia. 

As a painter of genre-subjects, Peter von 
Hess made himself very popular, and his 
works of this kind are to be found in some 
of the best collections on the Continent ; 
but for many years past the commissions 
he received for battle-pieces, especially from 
the Bavarian government, compelled him 
to limit his labours almost entirely to such 
subjects. About twenty years ago he 
published a large folio volume entitled “An 
Album of Greek Heroism, or the Deliverance 
of Greece :” it contains nearly forty illus- 
trations in chromo-lithography, bordered 
with gold ; the descriptive letter-press bein 
written in Romaic, German, ek ag an 
French, It is a very splendid volume, 





ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S. 


Though not strictly within the usual scope 
of our obituary register, we cannot allow 
the death, early last month, of this distin- 

ished geographer to pass without notice. 

e was born in Edinburgh, in 1804, and 
School in that 
city, with the view of adopting the medical 
profession ; but, instead, was articled to an 
engraver, and thereby acquired that artistic 
skill which characterised the geographical 
works published by him: these have made 
his name, as associated with the science, 
renowned over the world, 





THE ANATOMY OF OXEN, 
BY M. E, TSCHAGGENY. 


A work of extraordi merit, and 
value, may be examined in the Bel Court 
of the International Exhibition. It is the 


g 
s 
= 
23 
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ere 


study of what is called “the Lower W 
nature, he is, however, mainly indebted for 
fame. The work to which we direct 
is evidence of this; it is the result of 
has 


2 
s 


25 
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described it with greater force and effect, 
has M. Tscha fan a ane the animal he 
delineates. e copy a from the 

of the commission the Paris Universal 
Exhibition, in reference to this remarkable work : 
“‘M. Tschaggeny has proved that he possesses a 
great mastery of the art of drawing anim 
joined to a knowledge of anatomy, which is the 
fruit of patient and laborious studies during a 
period of more than twenty gi 

The drawings, ninety-elght in number, are 
contained in three folio volumes; the first 
shows the living cow, “for the study of the 
exterior conformation;” the second being a 
complete natural skeleton; then follow draw- 
ings of all the bones and muscles, nothing of 
the animal being left without full and explicit 
ion, so that the work—to borrow from 
the report of a commission charged on behalf of 
the Belgium Royal Academy of Medicine— 
‘not only deserves attention from an artistic 
point of view, but also with regard to Science ” 
—all the objects contained in it being “ de- 
picted with the most scrupulous accuracy, 
cavers) senang Gham Selng tetigetes Sor the See 
ime. 

In the Paris Medical Gasette we find the 
following passage, which better describes the 
voluminous and exhaustive work than our pen 
can do :— 

“This Atlas, which the author has sent to the 
Universal Exhibition, constitutes for.connoisseurs one 
of the jewels of that great international display, and 


deserves, in the highest degree, to fix the attention of 
painters and of men of science. 


“ M. Tsch uces, drawn c » 
and inted ith ait the aki and pode pw v3 
poo d the bones, the articulations, all the muscles 
as well as nearly all the most superficial vessels and 
nerves, — sepeeeents Chene gore, in mW ee ny 

pa Tae gan eet Nar and able antiat, hes thon ( 
himself obliged, in the interest of his art, to study in 
most minute er the anatomy of animals, particu 
larly that of those known as ‘domestic.’.”” 
Unless it be sought for, it is more than 
probable this great achievement of indw 
combined with genius will be overlooked, 
Amid a crewd of more er objects the 
volumes may be lost; but true of Art, 
attentive students of Nature, and especially those 
who are interested in the most useful of all the 
animals that minister to the needs of man, will do 
well and wisely to search for it and examine it 
carefully. Those who do so will be amply 
repaid. As a production of Art it is of marvellous 
merit: every drawing is the result, not only of 
actual study in the atelier of the anatomist, but 
of artistic power and skill. It is a work that 
ought to be published, in order that what must 
now be the acquirement of one may be the 
instructor of many. 
It can surprise no one who examines this 
collection, that its author has attained a position 
as an animal-painter second to no artist, living 
or dead, His paintings are, as we have " 
familiar to English collectors: he may have 
been su in ity by artists who have 
aimed at greater singularities, for soundness 
of treatment, for thorough comprehension of his 
leading theme, and for mat Art-knowled ¥ 
he has no competitor, even in Belgium; wi 
in England there is no painter who approaches 
him in truth combined with fancy, and force 
associated with pictorial effect, 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


—_— 


THE NATIONAL PoRTRAIT GALLERY.— 
We find in the fourteenth annual report of 
the Trustees of this gallery, lately issued, that 
nine pictures have been presented during 
the past year, and twelve were bought : the 
“gifts” have now reached 91 in number, 
and the purchases 229. Since the collec- 
tion was removed from George Street, 
Westminster, to South Kensington, the 
number of visitors increased from 24,416 to 
58,913. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY.— Prepara- 
tions are being made for the proposed ex- 
tension of this edifice. Among the build- 
ings in course of removal are the Grammar 
School founded by Archbishop Tenison, 
and several houses and tenements between 
the National Gallery and Hemmings Row. 

THE ELECTION AT THE ROYAL ACA- 
DEMY.—The Royal Academy has elected 
George Edmund Street, Esq., architect, 
to the vacant membership. Of the abilities 
of that gentleman there is no doubt; in 
his profession he holds prominent, if not 
high, rank, and is generally esteemed. 
Whether the accession will be of any value 
to the Academy is another matter: Mr. 
Street does not seem to think his contribu- 
tions to the Exhibition of much worth. 
In 1871 he sends nothing whatever, and in 

revious years his aids in that way have 
n few and far between. The contest 
lay between Mr. Street and Mr. Joseph 
Durham; upon every principle of policy 
and justice, the latter should have been 
preferred to the former; less because 
the number—four—of the architects equals 
that of the sculptors—members and asso- 
ciates—that sculptors are far more beneficial 
contributors to the Exhibition than archi- 
tects—that the vacancy was created by the 
retirement of a sculptor—than because 
architects have their own Institute, which 
confers honours as great, or almost as great, 
as those awarded by the Royal Academy ; 
and because sculpture, as an Art, requires 
the fosterage, encouragement, and hel 
which architecture does not, in England. 
There is no doubt that the great abilities of 
Mr. Durham are largely appreciated by his 
pe gen brethren, as they certainly are 
y the public. The Members and Asso- 
ciates of the Royal Academy marked their 
sense of his merit by sending him to the 
ballot with “the favourite ;” and he will, it 
is more than probable, be the successful 
candidate next time. Indeed, in his own 
Art, if he has any competitor, he has no 
rival. The Testimonial in the Horticul- 
tural Gardens is almost the one public 
monument to which we English may point 
with pride ; and his group entitled ‘A Dip 
in the Sea,’ now in the Exhibition, may be 
referred to as a great triumph of British 
sculpture—perhaps the greatest of its class 
and order that been achieved since 


Gibson ceased to work, and Foley to ex- | 


hibit. 

THE CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY was a very brilliant affair—a 
thorough success ; the pictures were seen 
better by gas-light than by sun-light ; the 


refreshments were ample, and the company | 


seemed full of life. veral of the Royal 
Family, and a large number of the aris- 
tocracy were among the ests; and 
naturally the artists assembled in force. 
ne entertainment, in short, was a ha 

mixture of social pleasure with intellecteal 

enjoyment. 
OLBEIN EXHIBITION. —One of the 
Most interesting exhibitions that has ever 
Id in association with Art is to take 








place at Dresden, from the 15th of August 
to the 15th of October. It will consist of 
the works of the great artist, Hans Hol- 
bein. Her Majesty the Queen has gra- 
ciously consented to contribute the most 
prominent Holbein paintings in the galleries 
of Windsor and Hampton Court ; no doubt 
her example will be followed by many col- 
lectors, whose homes or portfolios contain 
productions of the mighty master. Those 
who desire to be contributors may com- 
municate with Messrs. Holloway and Son, 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, who will 
take all trouble off the hands, and such 
services will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Dr. Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Professor 
J. Felsing, Chairmen ; and Dr. A von Zahn, 
Hon. Secretary, Dresden. The names are 
well known and highly honoured in Eng- 
land as well as in Germany. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GAL- 
LERY.— We have frequently directed atten- 
tion to the advantages which this gallery 
presents to artists, not only for the display 
of their works, but as a medium of sale ; 
for it is seen daily by at least a thousand 

rsons, many of whom covet pictures as 

ome-luxuries, and who would certainly 
become purchasers if the supply were equal 
to the demand. We announced last month 
that certain “money prizes” were awarded 
by the directors to exhibitors ; under “ con- 
ditions,” however; for it was provided 
that pictures eligible for such prizes should 
have been painted within a fixed period, 
and not have been exhibited elsewhere. 
The arbitrators, Messrs. E. M. Ward, 
R.A.; Louis Haghe, and S. C. Hall, 
were, however, of opinion that money 
prizes were not lures to leading artists, who 
would rather shrink from competing where 
money was to be the reward; and they 
recommended that gold, silver, and bronze 
medals, in sufficient number, should be 
offered as inducements to artists generally : 
the suggestion has been acted upon by the 
directors. They announce that next year, 
in the summer of 1872, forty medals will be 
thus awarded—five of gold, twenty of silver, 
and fifteen of bronze. The resolution is a 
wise one : we cannot doubt that the most 
popular and prosperous artists, British and 
foreign, will compete for these medals ; 
they will be regarded as heirlooms. There 
are few means by which artists can gain 
any such: the Royal —- dispenses 
its honours with a niggard hand, and other 
institutions think they are sufficiently libe- 
ral when they give one gold medal in one 
year. The Crystal Palace Company will 
give five—surely they will be temptations 
to artists, who, when obtaining that which 
will be a family prize for generations, will 
know that, in acquiring it, they have in- 
structed and delighted tens of thousands. 
Mr. Wass will, in due course, issue the 
company’s table of conditions. 

Mr. F. Mapox Brown has recently 
completed three pictures which, on account 
of their originality and independence of 
thought, call for special notice. They are, 
it is presumable, the artist’s works for the 
season, and must have occupied him a 
great length of time; their qualities are 
of a description that require them to 
be placed near the eye. The subjects 
are of an ordinary kind, and hence the 
greater the merit of any novelty of treat- 
ment. They are ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘The 
Coat of Many Colours,’ and an ‘ Entomb- 
ment.’ In the first, it is the balcony-scene 
that is set forth—that is, the leave-taking. 
Romeo had taken his farewell, and had 
departed ; but Juliet prevails on him to 
return, and she is again in his embrace, 
while one foot is yet on the rope-ladder, an 





— 


the other on the balcony. He poi 
brightening horizon, but she cleres Beno 
_Tefuses to see and ackno ts 
coming day. The figures are late 
a relation in a manner to concentrate the 
essence of the most passionate discourse of 
the lovers. The weakness of the ordinary 
treatment of the scene has generally been 
prettiness of detail. Here there is no such 
infirmity ; everywhere the picture glows 
with the living expression of the text. In 
‘The Coat of Many Colours’ the poi 
sented isjthat usually selected—the exliba 
tion of the garment by Joseph’s brethren to 
their father Jacob, who is seated under a fig- 
tree. In the characteristics, superficial and 
otherwise, Mr. Brown departs entirely from 
accepted conventionalities. The equi 
of his figures he marks neither as i 
nor Assyrian ; but, in the absence 
authority for early scriptural costume refers 
to both, and herein lies a reasonable 
bility. The entire cast of this picture is 
admirable, and can have been produced 
only by earnest research and profound 
study. In the ‘Entembment,’ the persons 
brought forward are Nicodemus, Joseph of 
Arimathea, St. John, and the three Marys; 
and in this work as much care has been 
exercised as in the two others. There 
is also a smaller study from the Corsair, 

ORNAMENTAL RAILING TO THE Em- 
BANKMENT GARDENS.—With much good 
taste the gardens are being laid out on the 
ground which, we trust, will yet be rescued 
from the grip of the law-officers of the 
crown. The railing, let us note, is about as 
bad as possible—rather resembling pie- 
crust than cast iron. Fora public fence 
we require something massive, solid, dur- 
able. Wrought iron spears are probably 
the best elements to use ; and if cast iron 
be employed, the pattern should be one 
suitable for a metallic design. The present 
palisade is fine, mesguin, unmeaning, and 
would fly to pieces like glass under a 
blow or two from a heavy hammer. It 
is a new instance of the result of getting 
our decorations done cheaply—at least, of 

etting it done, in the first instance, for 
ittle money. 

STATUES DOING PENANCE.—We protest 
against the practice, which almost daily 
gains ground, of making the effigies of our 
public men do a long penance in the streets 
of the metropolis, enveloped, like the frail 
Jane Shore, in a sheet, though without the 
taper in the hand. An Indian Hero is thus 

ibbeted at present in the garden on the 

hames Embankment, just by the junc- 
tion of Whitehall Place with the river-side 
drive. On the occasion of the Queen's 
visit to St. Thomas’s Hospital, when this 
route was much frequented, we hoped 
that this ugly disguisement would be re- 
moved. It still remains, ese Be 
granite estal, adorned with bronze 
phies, om a statue clad in -_ 
calico, clinging to the prominent parts 
the figure in ludicrous and most unseemly 
guise. The true reason of the delay i 
unveiling the statue, which is that 
James "Outram, by Mr. Noble, we a 
stand to be the non-completion of the to 
ing out of the surrounding ground : Prom 
might have been a a, 
is, therefore, no sort of excu 

‘ dition in which the work now 

We have waited for the “ul 


clothing ” to give some account of it. 
CHRISTI re IUMPHUS.—A chrome is 
graph, gay in Jd and colours, ns 
issued M. fon, of Paris, and ies 
obtained at Messrs. Hachettes, im »® 


William Street. It was 
the siege of Paris,-and certainly must be 
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taken to regard the future more than the 
present, being sketched from the Romanist, 
though not from the Papist, point of view. 
The subject is a processional triumph, on 
a gold ground. me slight liberties have 
been taken with the order of the proces- 
sion, as far as chronology goes—to say 
nothing of other difficulties. Adam and 
Eve march first, in girdles of leaves. Noah 
is one of their immediate followers: he bears 
aloft a child’s Noah’s ark, with the dove on 
the roof. Then come, almost in a parallel 
line, Moses, Joshua, and Tobit—the latter 
known by his fish. Abraham very unpunc- 
tually follows, with a carnificial knife, and a 
shrinking victim. Then come the six 
Sibyls, bearing voluminous banners, in- 
scribed, not with their names, but with 
their designations. Isaiah is conspicuous 
in a following group of pone: and is 
followed by a group of na children, no 
doubt the Holy Innocents, bearing the im- 
plements of the Passion. The cross is borne 
by a tall naked figure. The car of Christ 
is drawn by the four = beasts, who 
seem utterly overpowered by the weight ; 
and the four great doctors of the Latin 
church are putting their shoulders to the 
wheel. The apostles succeed, each bearing 
the instrument of his martyrdom. Then 
come bishops, including among the number 
St. Lawrence with his gridiron, and St. Se- 
bastian transfixed and bleeding. Monks, 
saints, anchorites, and nuns close the pro- 
cession ; one of the last figures being a gigan- 
tic St. Christopher, with the daméino on his 
shoulders—a representation somewhat irre- 
concilable with the car. We have no 
doubt the group will find many admirers. 

STATUES OF EMINENT STATESMEN.— 
There is some talk of erecting, by means 
of subscriptions, in the vicinity of the 
Houses of Parliament, statues of the late 
Earl of Derby, Viscount Palmerston, and 
Sir Robert Peel ; these, it is said, are to be 
followed by others. The site proposed for 
~ a —_ is that of the pa om in Par- 
iament Square, opposite the gateways of 
New Palace io ssi 

_MANy objects in the International Exhi- 
bition have been purchased by the Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne. The 
manufacturers seem very proud to have 
thus supplied the fair Princess, and several 
of them have indicated the agreeable fact 
by “ ticketing” such objects. 

NEW ZEALAND SCENERY.—Until within 
the last few years New Zealand may be 
said to have been, to the great body of the 
public, a veritable serra incognita—a name 
and nothing more ; latterly, however, pho- 
tographs have found their way from that 
distant shore to friends in the old country ; 
and, though dealing with little more than 
coast-scenes or views but a short way in- 
land, they have given many of us some 
idea of the grand scenery of these Southern 
islands ; and now, through the medium of 
the interesting collection of pencil and 
water-colour drawings by M. Chevalier, 
at present exhibited at the Crystal Palace, 
in which he gives us the most graphic 
glimpses of “ mountain, fell, and fi we 
are enabled to sée more of the wildly pic- 
turesque and beautiful country cuenpailed in 
the two islands forming New Zealand. It 
Is not merely scenery that M. Chevalier 
pourtrays ; we are shown strange types of 
physiognomy, quaint and marvellous tat- 
tooing devices, drawings of elaborately- 
carved canoes, uncomfortable looking wea- 
pons, &c., altogether co ing a very 
perfect and valuable series. He is indeed no 
cursory and hasty observer, having resided 
or two years on the islands, ing at 
the time thoroughly its varied scenery, rang- 





ing the forests, laboriously making his way 
through the dense undergrowth, and scali 
the rocky mountains; possessing also a 
facile brush and judicious taste, he is com- 
pletely justified in coming forward as an 
exponent of New Zealand landscape. Man 
of the views will strike the spectator wi 
the general resemblance they bear to cer- 
tain parts of the Western Highlands of 
Scotland ; ‘Le Anan Lake’ (25 and 29), for 
instance’; but others again, such as ‘ Mount 
Egmont’ (88), boast a sublimity and a vast- 
ness that no part of the British Isles pos- 
sesses : the drawing just referred to is, both 
for effect and execution, perhaps the best 
in the Gallery ; there are about 150 alto- 
gether. Standing on their own merits as 
works of Art, and divested of the adventi- 
tious aid which the pourtrayal of a grand 
or striking scene confers to the popularity 
of a picture, these water-colour drawings, 
as a whole, would hardly hold their own 
against the majority of the contributions to 
our London exhibitions; they are clean 
and vigorous, but deficient in aerial per- 
spective and /ight; they, however, show 
very evident signs of extreme care and fide- 
ae with considerable determination in the 
selection of suitable views, and altogether 
form an exhibition which those who are 
interested in our Australasian possessions 
would do well to visit. 

Bust OF SIR WALTER Scott.—The 
“Centenary,” in August, that will, of a 
surety, bring together a large number of 
the most intellectual and patriotic men and 
women of the ages to commemorate the 
birthday of Sir Walter Scott, will be com- 
memorated in many ways. The Ceramic 
Art-Union has very wisely prepared a bust 
of the great “ magician,” who still ministers 


to the happiness of, it may be, the half of 


human kind. The one selected is that by 
Chantrey—undoubtedly the best ; it repre- 
sents Scott in his best time, before age 
contracted the features: he was past his 
rime, indeed, when he sat to the sculptor, 

t his d forehead and genial coun- 
tenance had rather improved than dete- 
riorated. It is just the likeness of the great 
man, which all readers of his imperishable 
works would desire most to look upon. 
The bust under notice is not large—14 
inches high:: it is an admirable copy of the 
original, and will be cordially welcomed by 
thousands, not only in Edinburgh, where 
the “gathering” takes place, but in all 
places where are read the poems and 
stories of the man who will never die. 

Messrs. HOLLOWAY AND SON an- 
nounce for parc a -— of some 
magnitude an t interest—“ Engravin 
from the Choicest Examples of Art-work- 
manship contained in the celebrated Collec- 
tions of this Country.” They will be from 
drawings made . § M. Edouard Liévre: 
his publication, Les Collections célébres 
d’Euvres d Art en France,'is well known 
to all connoisseurs. It is a “ scarce” book, 
now of e value. The production an- 
nounced will be limited as to issue : it must 
be, necessarily, costly ; yet will readily find 
purchasers. 

A STATUE OF THE LATE MR. H. BALFE, 
the eminent musical composer, is to be 

laced in the vestibule of Drury Lane 

eatre, if the subscriptions his friends and 

admirers are endeavouring to raise will per- 
mit the work to be done. 

A DRINKING-FOUNTAIN is to be erected 
in the Regent’s Park, in memory of the late 
Mr Joseph Pa ne, Deputy-Assistant judge 
of Mi g known for his - 
thropic exertions to ameliorate the - 
tion of the lower classes, and especially of 
their children. 





REVIEWS. 


AESTHETIK ALS PHILOSOPHIE DES SCHONEN 
UND DER Kunst. Von MAX SCHASLER. 
BERLIN, NICOLAISCHE VERLAGSBUCH- 


HANDLUNG. 
the first number only is 
of swsthetics from 


Tuts work 
before us) O cxitical 
— bd cject by times. A — intro- 
uces his subject by a justification of the definition 
which he gives of it above, and states its claims 
to the consideration of an established science. 
Since the middle of the last , when 
Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten, by work 
called “Aésthetica,” introduced the new science, 
much has been said and written about it, but 
aaa cere eae 
a 
Sccaghemse hen bowk “ntlten tu englanatlen, =| 
many would-be expositors have wandered far 
into obscurity in their wordy solutions. It 
. to us — &, eae pe 
subject as ‘ Philosoph the Beauti- 
ful and of Art,” has taken the sense of the 
majority, oy ny an intelligible solution 
that renders further discussion useless. 

He lays down a curious table, in which he 
sets forth the different kinds and degrees of 
interest men take in Art, from the practical to 
the zsthetic, through the artist, the lover of Art, 
the collector, the dealer, the publisher, the 
auctioneer, &c.; dividing his system into three 
sections, the judgment of the feelings, the 
judgment of the intellect, and the judgment of 
reason, and after an exposition of the relations 
shown in the table, he says :—‘* We now find 
ourselves on the of wsthetics as a proper 
a science, which we sh see 
presently in the historical development of its 
principles, obeying throughout the same law, for 
antique zesthetics must be regarded as intuitive, 
those of the eighteenth century as reflective, and 
those of the nineteenth as tive.” We 
cannot follow the writer through his disserta- 
tion on the antique to Plato—through the 
Socratic and the Platonic, the Peripatetic, Stoic, 
and Epicurean, the Eclectic, and his other 
divisions ; it is enough to say, that by the pro- 
fundity of his “‘ reflective science ” he rivets the 
attention, and is amusing when giving 
flowing rein to his diverse shades of “ ironie. 
—- of his nomenclature—not his, but that 

his language, for the words are common 
enough—we are seriously reminded of our own 
poverty in Art terms, as we are obliged to have 
recourse to a foreign language to render such 
words as “ Kenner,” ‘‘ Kennerschaft,” ‘‘ Kunst- 
liebhaber,” having nothing to substitute for 
connoisseur, amateur, &c., 
of that honesty which, in other languages, 
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available.” The remark .is made by Mr. Dela- 
motte, but its truth must be admitted by every 
one who has made Art a study: books and 
teachers can only point out ready and proper 
methods of working: all else must come from 
the student’s observation and practice. Yet it 
is of primary importance that he should be well- 
trained in elementary knowledge ere he can 
expect to succeed when he goes to nature ; and 
this is the object aimed at in Mr, Delamotte’s 
valuable treatise—valuable for the instruction 
given in the text, and equally so, if not more so, 
for the numerous examples, admirably repro- 
duced in chromo-lithography, which illustrate 
the writing. 

It is presumed that the student has gained 
tolerable proficiency in the use of the blacklead 

neil, that most useful of all instruments to the 
earner, and in the principles of light and shade, 
before he consults this book, which is strictly 
limited to colour; and to sketching in colours. 
Noattempt is made to produce finished drawings ; 
these may afterwards, if desired, be done at 
home: the work here is out-of-door work. Pre- 
facing his instructions with a descriptive list of 
the materials required by the sketcher, and of 
the colours principally in use, with their various 
compounds, the author proceeds to offer examples, 
describing in terms not too technical the mode 
of operation, These examples are twenty-four 
in number, ranging from objects of still-life, 
patches of weeds, “ bits ” of foliage, and portions 
of buildings, to the wide landscape. In addi- 
tion to those from Mr. Delamotte’s own pencil, 
are sketches by E. W. Cooke, R.A., Constable, 
J. Varley, S. Prout, Girtin, Birket Foster, and 
G. H. Thomas; in order that the learner may 
not find himself restricted to a particular style, 
but may study those of various eminent land- 
scape-painters : such introductions will be found 
by the student most valuable, So also are 
numerous wood-cuts, admirably engraved, from 
the works of Turner, W. Collins, and others, 
for the management of light and shade. 

Of the many treatises on water-colour painting 
which have come before us during our long 
experience, there is not one we can recommend 
as being so eminently practical as this. At the 
present season especially, when amateurs are 
tempted to try their hands at sketching from 
nature, we would advise them first to look into 
this volume, 


Fors CLAViGERA. Letters to the Workmen 
and Labourers of Great Britain, By JoHN 
Ruskin, LL.D. Printed for the Author 
by SmirH, ELper, & Co.; and sold only 
by Mr. G. ALLEN, Heathfield Cottage, 

eston, Kent, 

Under the above somewhat eccentric title, and 

adopting a mode of publishing altogether 

unusual for what, it ma’ '- supposed, is desired 
to have a wide circulation, or it would be 
altogether useless, Dr. Ruskin has issued, since 
the commencement of the year, a monthly 
letter addressed ‘to the working-classes of our 
country. How far what he advances will be 
found generally intelligible to a very large 
majority of those into whose hands these tracts 
may fall, is scarcely a matter of question ; but 
we have no hesitation in saying, that there is 

— much in them which may be readily 

understood, even with only a slight measure, 

comparatively, of intellectual power: and that 
were his theories and arguments carried out, 
very much that is now both socially and 
itically evil would be changed into good. 
ake, for example, the advice given at the end 
of the tract for February :—* 1st. To do your 
own work well, whether it be for life or death. 
2nd. To help other people at theirs, when you 

— and seek to avenge no — - 3rd. To be 

ure you can obey good 

a = laws, before you seek to 

There are few topics occupying the mind 
the public at the present ey which Dr. 

Ruskin has not something to say; and he says 

it, moreover, in a manner that no one else would 

think of doing when writing on such subjects ; 
now persuasive, and now argumentative ; some. 
times humorous, and sometimes satirical: it is 
® strange compound, but the admixture is 

y wholesome, and calculated to benefit, 











in a politico-economic sense, the constitutions 
of our countrymen of all classes. 

But how are they to get at it? The author 
says: ‘For reasons which will be explained 
hereafter in the course of these Letters, he 
wishes to refain complete command over their 
mode of publication. . . . I send a-copy to each 
of the principal journals and puledieda, 45 be 
noticed or-not, at their pleasure: otherwise I 
shall use no advertisements,” Believing that 
these tracts are calculated to do much good, if 
read attentively and without prejudice, we will 
endeavour to aid their circulation by stating that 
a remittance of sevenpence to Mr. Allen, at the 
address indicated, will procure a single copy of 
any one letter, forwarded by post. 


RAMBLES OF AN ARCHAOLOGIST AMONG OLD 
Books AND IN OLD PLACEs. By F. W. 
FarrHo.Lt, F.S.A. Author of “ Diction- 
ary of Terms in Art,” &c. Illustrated with 
One Hundred and Fifty-nine Wood Engray- 
ings. Published by Virtue & Co. 


Till within the last four or five years there was 
scarcely a name among the contributors to’ the 
Art-Fournal more familiar to our readers than 
that of the late Frederick W. Fairholt; and we 
may add, speaking in our own interests, that 
there is not one of the many who have aided 
us either with pen or pencil, or with both, 
whom we more miss, from his varied antiquarian 
knowledge and his talents as a draughtsman, 
During a period rr egy ate gree a quarter of a 
century, our publication bore testimony to his 
valuable labours, mostly on subjects of general 
interest, and not addressed merely to the lovers of 
archzology, though requiring acquaintance with 
the science to set them ucidly before the reader. 

Many of the papers he wrote and illustrated 
for us are of a character to warrant re-publica- 
tion as a distinct and separate book, so as to be 
more readily accessible than when scattered 
through a number of large volumes: and thus our 
publishers have collected together a variety 
of these papers, and have re-produced them 
in an elegant form, printing them on toned 
paper, and putting them into a rich and appro- 
priate binding. The principal subjects include 
*« Grotesque Design, as exhibited in Ornamental 
and Industrial Art;” ‘ Facts about Finger- 
Rings ;” ‘* Ancient Brooches and Dress-Fasten- 
ings ;” * Albert Diirer, his Works, Compatriots, 
and Times;” with others on Ancient and 
Medizval Manufacturing Art, &c.: all of them 
containing much interesting and curious infor- 
mation, which cannot fail to prove acceptable to 
a very large class of the community for the 
research they show, and the popular style in 
which they are written. 


THE SUBTROPICAL GARDEN, OR BEAUTY OF 
FORM IN THE FLOWER-GARDEN. By W. 
Rosinson, F.L.S., Author of “ Alpine 
Flowers,” “The Wild Garden,” “‘ Hardy 
Flowers,” &c.° With Illustrations, Pub- 
lished by J. MuRRAY, 


The object of this book is to waken a taste for 
something more than mere colour in the flower- 
garden, by enumerating, ——— indicatin, 
the best positions for, and giving the culture of, 
all our materials for what is called ‘ subtropical 
gardening,” a term which, the author says, is 
not very happy nor descriptive; yet it is 
popularly used to mean the culture of ts 
with large and graceful, or remarkable, foliage 
or habit, in association with the usually low- 
growing and brilliant flowering-plants now so 
common in our lens. is system of 
gardening could, of course, be only adopted 
where there is a considerable extent of ground 
under cultivation, and is the very reverse of what is 
known, and can only be used in small allotments, 
as the Italian system, where the flower-beds are 
occupied by low-growing plants. They who are 
fortunate enough to possess space sufhcient for 
the purpose may advantageously follow Mr. 
Robinson’s instructions. te Boy however, 
have done well to append the English name, i 
there should happen to be one—as in most cases, 
doubtless, there is—to the Latin name of the 
plant, which is recognisable mainly by those 
who have made botany astudy ; and this few mere 
amateur-gardeners ha 


if | selected. The 
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P are admi 

works of Art; the results of frequent study ; 

it is obvious that the artist has seen them often 
and long: few objects of so remarkable-a class 
have received more ample justice from 


oe. 
Happily, several of our soldiers and sailors 
artists, who, of late years, have devoted aia 
their leisure to Art-studies ; their opportunities 
are abundant to bring to our acquaintance the 
marvels of distant lands. Major Haverfield is 
one of those to whom readers, thinkers, and Art- 
lovers owe a large debt. He-is working now 
nearer home, for one of the most attractive 
landscapes in _ ~— Academy is from his 
pencil. 0. ‘A 
November day in the ‘Pass of rg * is a 
true transcript of nature ; seen with the eye and 
mind of a -painter, manifesting skal and 
power, and in all respects a work of rare ability. 


THe Keramic GALLERY. Part I. By 
WILLIAM CHAFFERS. Published by Cuap- 
MAN AND HALL, 


This is the first instalment of a work intended 
for completion in six monthly parts, the whole 
to contain from five to six hundred illustrations 
of rare, curious, and choice examples of pottery 
and porcelain from ‘the earliest ‘times to the 
resent, selected by the author from the British 
useum, the South Kensington Museum, 
the Geological Museum, and various private 
collections. ere ir eee — be accom- 
ied by historical notices scriptions, 
To ae holies hands could be entrusted the 
compilation of a work like ‘The Keramic 
Gallery,” than to those of Mr, Chaffers, who 
has long made a special study of the 
and has already written more than one 
treating of it. This first of his new publi- 
cation opens with a concise history of ancient 
pottery, followed by one, which wi be carried 
on in the next part, on the Maiolica of Italy— 
we follow his orthography of the word 
hitherto has almost invariably been 
Majolica, and also his substitution of the “k” for 
the “‘c,” in ceramic, and other Greek derivative 
words, and even in proper names, which he 
appears to have adopted throughout, according 
to the new.reading which has recently come into 
vogue, ‘This treatise on Maiolica, or the 
pottery of Italy, is classified under 
the places at which it was 
reference is made to some of the 
specimens in existence that were 
pia . Thirty-two a 
oodbury process P 
duced ; pane of these are very ; 
form and ornamentation; others are 
torial: we question, however, w 
engravings of the best kind w: 
have represented the designs im 
delicacy of detail ; very much of 
is lost in some of the examples. 
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DupREz’ VisrToRs’ GUIDE TO 
CUMBE. Iilustrated with 
graphs. Published by WRIGHT, 


This little ide-book to one of 
places in fend is very well done 
no pretension about it ; it tells all tha 
told of the beautiful demesne 
family, and does ample justice 
photographs are and 
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